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Irwin Russell 


IT sEEMS none too soon for the publication of an ade- 
quate sketch of the young Southern poet whose name stands 
at the head of this article. In Irwin Russell the creator of 
_* Uncle Remus’ has recognized the easy leader of all those 
writers of verse who have attempted to reproduce the dia- 
lect of the Negro; and there can be little doubt that, had 
his life been lengthened beyond the less than twenty-seven 
years which were allotted him, he would have made a much 
deeper, though not a more origindl, mark in American litera- 
ture than that which holds his slender store of poems. His 
career came to an untimely end nine years ago, yet it was 
only this year that his literary remains appeared in a col- 
lected form. 

Irwin Russell was born in Port Gibson, Mississippi, June 
3, 1853—the year of a dreadful epidemic of yellow fe- 
ver, with which he was ill when only three months old. 
This early attack proved a protection against the fever 
of 1878, which he passed through safely. His father, Dr. 
William McNab Russell, was a native of Ohio, who, while 
still a young man, removed to Mississippi, where he began 
the practice of medicine and became a successful physician. 
In 1855 he removed with his family to St. Louis, remaining 
there until the breaking out of the War, when he returned to 
Port Gibson, to cast in his lot withthe Confederacy. Irwin 
was educated at the St. Louis University, conducted by the 
Jesuit Fathers, and graduated in 1869 with credit. At college 
he exhibited a studious disposition and displayed excellent 
talents, especially in the line of the higher mathematics. I 
remember hearing him talk brilliantly of the science of nav- 
igation, of which, theoretically, he was a master. He had 
discovered a method of exactly ascertaining the latitude 
from observations of the sun’s altitude and deviation from 
the true meridian; and when it was favorably reported upon 
by certain scientific persons, he immediately applied to the 
captain of a ship for the privilege of making a voyage with 

him, that he might test and increase his knowledge of navi- 
gation. 

His disposition to wander sometimes led him to do reck- 
less things. When about nineteen years of age, much to 
the discomfort of his parents, he disappeared from home 
for six weeks, and lived in a sailors’ boarding-house in New 
Orleans. His experiences there were very amusing. They 
indicated, too, that that field of observation had been made 
use of to some purpose, and would, as proved to be the case, 
furnish material for his pen. While at this boarding-house, 
where he dressed as a sailor, he one day applied for a posi- 
tion to the captain of a vessel about to sail for the Mediter- 
ranean. Abandoning for the time being his spectacles 
(which, as he had when achild lost the sight of one eye by 
the point of a fork, and was near-sighted in the other, was 

a serious matter), he rowed out alongside the ship, and with 
the greatest difficulty got on board. He was examined, of 
course, minutely and critically, by the first mate, and told to 
come again the next day. ‘ But he saw the probability of 
hard and long service, and abandoned the notion of thus 
seeing life, even if he could have succeeded in concealing 
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his blindness till the ship sailed. Yet he was so saturated 
with the stories of Capt. Marryat, that the sea had a per- 
petual fascination for him. 

Young Russell not only studied and practised law (he 
was admitted to the bar by a special act of the Legislature 
of Mississippi at the age of nineteen), but iearned the print- 
er’s trade, and was an exceedingly dainty compositor. He 
set up in Port Gibson a job press, on which he produced 
very respectable work, printing a number of useful pam- 
phlets. As a lawyer he is said to have been especially suc- 
cessful in conveyancing, which requires exact technical 
knowledge. His tastes, however, did not permit him long 
to draw from the ‘deep well’ of jurisprudence. He felt, as 
have so many intellectual men, that there was less scope for 
development in a profession which requires as much devo- 
tion to petty as to great interests, and demands, in some 
sense, the sacrifice of more important knowledge in the en- 
forced acquisition of rule, precedent and lifeless detail. He 
was extremely nice in the use of language, being, for so. 
young a man, deeply read in old English literature, which 
he had lovingly studied and habitually imitated. The close- 
ness of his study of Chaucer and of Percy’s Reliques may: 
account, in some degree, for the accuracy with which he re- 
produced the dialect of the Southern Negro. His ear and 
eye were trained, and his excellent knowledge of phonetics. 
enabled him to represent vocal sounds with singular suc- 
cess. 

His appreciation of the humor of the ‘ darkey ’ was marvel-- 
lous. What would strike the ordinary observer as merely 
ludicrous was to him the essence of wisdom; and he fre-- 
quently remarked that the Negro’s insight into human na- 
ture and circumstances was more than an instinct—it was: 
the result of deduction. ‘Christmas Night in the Quarters” 
—the most elaborate of his poems, and the best specimen 
we have of his powers as a dialect poet, is quite as full of 
worldly wisdom as ‘ Tam O’Shanter,’ and almost as dramatic. 
The quaint and practical wisdom, the superstitions, observ- 
ances, etc., of that peculiar people were so admirably and 
faithfully exhibited in it, that it was felt that the Negro, 
whose character and characteristics are fast changing under 
the influencesof education and freedom, had now his delinea- 
tor. Though but twenty-six years of age when he died, Rus- 
sell had, to some extent, performed thistask. He had already 
sketched the outlines of a Negro novel, and completed a few 
of its chapters. The following letter contains the first in- 
timation of this intention: 


PORT GIBSON, MIss., Oct. 5, 1877. 
I have just found something—and I can’t help showing it to yow 
right away, and asking what you think of it. I am not much given 
to emotion of any sort, yet this thing excites me a little; (only a 


few degrees, however, and not to the gushing cared Just this 
minute have I stumbled over a rarity, if not a valuable: the same- 
being more particularly known and described as—an idea. Poor 


little naked thing!—I will clothe thee with such as I have—that 
Teufelsdréch, and all the world his following, may come and dis- 
cuss whether thou art completed after the fashion, or after 
fashion ! : 

In short : it occurs to me to write a megro novel. Itisa thing 
entirely new—nobody has ever tried it. Negro lovers—negre 
preachers—negro ‘literary and malevolent ’sieties '"—negro saints. 
and negro sinners—think what mines of humor and pathos, plot 
and character, sense and nonsense, are here awaiting development !" 
I shall take my little dibble and scratch away on the surface. 
Though I may not do more than strike ‘color,’ I shall still work. 
con amore. \ will at least have all the advantages of opportunity. 
—as I have lived long among the negroes (as also long enough: 
away from them to appreciate their peculiarities); understand their 
character, disposition, language, customs, and habits; have studied! 
them; and have them continually before me. I shall begin imme-- 
diately, and I think I can finish the manuscript in sixty days. 

It really seems odd that nothing of the kind has yet been: 
attempted. Nothing ever has, that I know of. ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ powerfully written as it is, gives no more true idea of negro- 
life and character than one could get from the Nautical Almanac— 
and, like most other political documents, is quite the reverse of true 
in almost every respect. The book I purpose making shall be true, 











if nothing else that is good, and politics shall have no part in its 
substance or its spirit. There is another point that is novel, in an 
American novel. 

It appears to me that such a book would have a chance of suc- 
cess—provided, of course, that it found a publisher. Please tell 
me your opinion of the plan—your gemuzne opinion—for I know 
that every man in his humor humors himself. Adam no doubt 
thought he had the best garden in the world; and thought of Eve 
as A. Ward did of 42s wife: ‘ As a slap-jackist she has no ekal. 
She wears the Belt.’ As our heads and hearts are still of the old- 
est pattern, and 

Saepe solet similis filius esse patri, 

Et sequitur leviter filia matris iter, 
it is quite likely I am counting thirteen pence in a shilling, accord- 
ing to the immemorial custom of our grandfathers—and theirs. 


He had accumulated material for many poems and stories, 
some of which were already worked out in his mind. His 
descriptions of the plantation Negro and of the Mississippi 
deck-hand were drawn from life—merely reported, as Emer- 
son would say. Much of his leisure was spent upon the 
Mississippi steamboats, with whose captains he was on 
terms of cordial acquaintance; and it was from this source 
that he drew some of his best characters. In this way, too, 
he extended his acquaintance with the Negro language. In 
one of his letters he thus refers to.the distinct character of 
the two dialects in use in the South:—‘ That which obtains 
in the Southwest is the “Virginia” form, which is totally 
different from the one used in South Carolina, eastern 
Georgia and Florida, etc. The latter resembles the darkey 
language of the British West Indies. The different regions 
were supplied with slaves from different parts of Africa, 
which accounts for the difference in dialect. There is a 
colored man here, who is from Charleston, at whom the 
other negroes laugh, because he talks “Souf C’lina.” He says 
“him ” for “ it,” and “dead ” for (to) “die.”’ His memory, 
too, was exceedingly retentive, and registered whatever was 
humorous in the speech of the natives, frequently inter- 
larding his letters with their quaint sayings. 

Russell's imitations of the English poets, short and un- 
pretentious as they are, demonstrate his high poetic talent. 
His purpose was to produce a single imitation of many of 
the earlier and later singers, These would have been of 
much interest as works of art, even if of questionable value 
as poems. Such ashe attempted have greater merit than 
work of this character usually possesses. For example, the 
imitation of Burns’s ‘Epistles’ is so perfect as to lead to 
the belief that Burns himself might have written it; and the 
few of Herrick and others have the distinctive flavor of those 
masters. He was but slightly acquainted with foreign poetry, 
and had an almost contemptuous opinion of French verse; but 
old English poetry he loved, regarding it as a fountain from 
which it was always possible to draw inspiration. His read- 
ing, therefore, was confined mainly to Englishliterature. Yet 
Rabelais he profoundly appreciated and admired. To him 
the exaggerations of the great satirist were scarcely such, as 
he saw the deformities of modern society with a kindred eye, 
and applied the wit and sarcasm of the Seventeenth to the 
follies and wrongs of the Nineteenth Century. The mar- 
gins of his copy of this author, and many interleaved pages, 
were filled with notes and comments; and William Dove 
himself, whom Southey describes as a ‘practical Panta- 
gruelist,’ was not more influenced by his pages. He literally, 
as he somewhere says, had the best parts of Rabelais by 
heart. Moliére, too, was naturally an object of his admira- 
tion. He was familiar with his dramas, and wanted to 
translate ‘ Tartuffe’ and ‘Le Misanthrope.’ But the old 
English dramatists were his constant companions and the 
sources of his greatest enjoyment. He could scarcely endure 
the.ordinary poems of the magazines, characterizing them as 
“meaningless rhapsodies, which are gibbered in a fustian 
that bears very little resemblance to our good old English 
language.’ Again, he says: ‘Bad prose and false poetry 
always come together, and it really appears just now as if 
“‘ Reason’s light ” had “ gone glimmering.” ’ His poem ‘ Hys- 
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teriad ’ was the outcome of this criticism, no doubt. Byron 
he admired, rating his poem ‘Stanzas for Music,’ beginning 
There’s not a joy the world can give 
Like that it takes away, 
as his best. Burns, however, was his favorite. He says: 
‘Burns is my idol. He seems, to me, the greatest man that 
God ever created—beside whom al! other poets are utterly 
insignificant. In fact, my feelings in this regard are pre- 
cisely equivalent to those of the old Scotchman, mentioned 
in “ Library Notes,” who was consoled in the hour of death 
by the thought that he should see Burns,’ 


CHARLES C, MARBLE. 
[To be concluded November 3.] 





Reviews 
Irwin Russell’s Poems * 

‘I po NoT KNow where could be found to-day a happier 
or more perfect representation of Negro character.’ These 
words were written in reference to the dialect poetry of 
Irwin Russell, by the pen which has sent dancing all over 
the land the grotesques of Negro folk-lore—the delightful 
‘creeturs’ of whom Brer Rabbit is the cunning chief. The 
verdict which the author of ‘Uncle Remus’ is so well fitted 
to pronounce, will be echoed by readers of the thin volume 
in which these verses—alas, too few !—are now gathered for 
the public, nearly nine years after the writer’s early death. 

One may surmise that it was through the fondness for 
Burns, to which the clever imitation ‘An Epistle to John 
Howard ’ seems to bear witness, that the young Mississip- 
pian was led to prove the possibilities of the dialect with 
which he was familiar. It is to be noted that the shaping 
of ‘ Christmas-Night in the Quarters’ brings to mind ‘ The 
Jolly Beggars.’ But Russell’s use of dialect is properly the 
second consideration; it was simply the natural medium for 
his rapid, masterly sketches of the Negro. Such work as 
his, founded on the rock of character, cannot suffer from 
the tide of reaction against dialect. He wrote with the ease 
of one who fully possessed his subject; as the ‘one mourner’ 
for ‘ Marse Irwin’ is made to say, in that other interesting 
little volume, ‘ Befo’ de War, ’— 

Dat gent’man knowed ‘bout niggers. 


He couldn’ ’a’ talked so natchal 
Bout niggers in sorrow an’ joy, 
Widdouten he had a black mammy 
To sing to him ‘long ez a boy. 

The quotation suggests a comparison of the two books. 
The Negro as drawn by Mr. Gordon and Mr. Page differs 
from Russell’s Negro. The former adds to a capability for 
pathetic or heroic devotion which will generally be admit- 
ted, a degree of sentiment which we have heard questioned. 
The authors of ‘ Befo’ de War’ have looked at the freedman 
in his relation to his former master, and have felt most 
keenly the pathos of the lot devolving upon the latter and 
his children. This pathos, however embodied in Russell’s 
life, forms no important element in his work. One retro- 
spective picture of the prosperous planter he gives us in 
*Mahsr John’: 

I only has to shet my eyes, an’ den it seems tome _ 

I sees him right afore me now, jes like he use’ to be, 

A-settin’ on de gal’ry lookin’ awful big an’ wise, 

Wid little niggers fannin’ him to keep away de flies. 

He alluz wore de berry bes’ ob planters’ linen suits, 

An’ kep’ a nigger busy jes a-blackin’ ob his boots ; 

De buckles on his galluses wuz made of solid gol’, 

An’ diamon's !—dey wuz in his shut as thick as it would hol’. 
But the simple, casual 

He had to pay his debts, an’ so his lan’ is mos’ly gone, 

An’ I declar’ I’s sorry for my pore ol’ Mahsr John, 
is quite unlike parallel passages by Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Page. The poet’s attention is for the most part fixed upon 
the Negro himself; upon his irresponsible life, his slippery 


* Poems by Irwin Russell. $1. New York: The Century Co, 
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shifts, his injured innocence when discovered, his queer 
ignorances, his shrewd preachments, the happy abandon- 
ment of his revels. Russell’s freedman is not deterred by 
any sentimental scruple from hiding rocks in the bale of 
cotton he endeavors to sell ‘Mahsr Johnny’; his honeyed 
tongue wheedles a dollar out of ‘ young marster’s’ pocket in 
exchange for a pup not ‘wuf de powder it'd take to blow 
him up;’ his ideas of the ownership of chickens are con- 
fused,— 

An’ ef a man cain’t borry wood what’s layin’ out ob nights, 

I'd like you fur to tell a what's the pun gy § swivel iar 
His indignation when ‘ Mahsr Henry’ tricks him by putting 
powder in a hollow log, is delicious. He has a notion that 
you ‘turn State’s ebbydence’ with a crank; and contemns 

Norvern people’ (who invariably dress in blue with brass 

buttons) as being ‘ign’ant as ign’ant kin be’: 

Dey w’u’dn’t know gumbo, ef put in dey mouf— 

Why don’t dey all sell out an’ come to de Souf ? 
His naivet¢é appears in the blessing asked upon the Christ- 
mas dance : 

You bless us, please, sah, eben ef we’s doin’ wrong to-night, 

Kase den sal aned de blessin’ more’n ef we’s doin’ right. 
He dismisses his boy to the high destiny of waiter on a 
steamboat with the neat intimation that ‘calves is too skace 
in dis country to kill fur a prodigal son.’ Every one knows 
the inimitable sermon on ‘ Half-Way Doin’s.’ 

Russell’s rich humor floods all his chosen field as with 
sunshine. His pictures are instantly felt to be truthful, 
yet we need not assume that the whole truth is here ex- 
pressed. Perhaps one should modify the dictum ‘a perfect 
representation ’ into ‘perfect, as far as it goes.’. If in much 
of the dialect verse of Page and Gordon there is a certain 
lack of robustness which gives their predecessor the ad- 
vantage, at least one poem by James Whitcomb Riley may 
be recalled—the wail of the old mother over her dead ‘ Glad- 
ness, her only free-born child—touching deeply, as Irwin 
Russell never attempted to touch, the emotional nature of 
the Negro. But within his limits, he whose happy genius 
and sad fate create a tenderness at the very mention of his 
name, has never been surpassed. 





The International Statesmen Series * 


No ONE DouBTs that biography is essentially ancillary 
to history, and that the perusal of the lives of the great 
men who have been the outcome of their times, and who 
are the dazzling beacons which illuminate the past, inspires 
the mind with vigorous and worthy ambitions. Nay, more: 
in these clear-cut personalities are seen displayed the ten- 
dencies and spirit of the age. But biography can never 
replace history; the life of no man, however great the part 
he may have played, can make the past live again in all 
its degradation and in all its splendor; yet it has its place 
and that an important one. To the proper writing of biog- 
raphy there must be precedent an exhaustive study, a geni- 
us for reading character, and skill in delineation—above all, 
fairness of judgment. These conditions rarely unite. The 
author becomes either an apologist or an assailant, and, for- 
getting that his duty is that of an impartial judge, plays the 
réle of an attorney for the prosecution or defense. 

This tendency, which is quite inseperable from men natur- 
ally prone to prejudice, offends the spirit of modern times, 
which we believe to be more catholic than that of the past, 
less indulgent of intense partisanship. .-The modern meth- 
ods of historical study have undoubtedly had an enormous 
influence in bringing about this result. The calm and dis- 
passionate study of sources, the greater difficulty in twisting, 
or in veiling, or in concealing the truth about men and 
things, which is the result of profounder research, have 
united to produce in the minds of the writers of history and 
of biography a calmer, less prejudiced, and serener mood. 


* Lord Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kebbel. Viscount Palmerton. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 
75 cts.each, (International Statesmen Series.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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The spirit of candor thus evoked by the compelling power 
of knowledge has been signally displayed in the brief and 
masterly lives of English Statesmen now issuing from the 
press—in the Life of William the Conqueror, in that of 
Wolsey, and, perhaps above all, in that of Cromwell. Such 
being one prerequisite to biography, and such being its 
manifestation in the books above mentioned, it is just that 
.forthcoming biographies should reach the same standard 
and conform to the same law. 

The International Statesmen Series is yet in its infancy, 
and to judge it by the two numbers—the Lives of Lords 
Beaconsfield and Palmerston—which have just appeared 
would be unfair, but the ‘sounding of gongs’ by which its 
advent is announced in the pompous preface to the first 
number fills us with apprehension. No boundaries of time 
or space are to limit the wide arena wherein the editor of 
these promised Lives is to disport himself. He is to em- 
brace ‘the ancients as well as the moderns, Continental as 
well as English Statesmen, and not only those who have 
shaped our foreign and domestic policy and domestic insti- 
tutions, but also the creators of our Indian and Colonial . 
policy.’ Tsars, Popes and Constitutional Sovereigns, even 
Presidents of Republics, all heads of States, éxcept rots 
fainéants, are to find place in this truly catholic Senate. 
‘And the list of subjects will not be confined to those who 
have been statesmen in the narrower sense of the term, that 
is, to ministers of State and members of legislative assem- 
blies.’ ‘A Statesman, according to Dr. Johnson, is “one 
who is versed in political affairs.”’ This is much to prom- 
ise, and this and more is promised in the preface which in- 
troduces the first of the Series—the Life of Lord Beacons- 
field. If, indeed, it might be added, the definition of Dr. 
Johnson is to be the rule whereby the editor shall measure 
the stature of a statesman, the Series will be endless and in 
it a myriad of Americans may figure. 

Of the two Lives which have already appeared, that 
of Lord Palmerston, by Lloyd C. Sanders—the editor of the 
Series,—seems to us the better. Neither, however, is of 
striking merit. Both are ambitious but disappointing, politi- 
cal treatises rather than biographies. They show us little 
of the inner life of their subjects, and they are filled with 
quotations from political and party speeches. Compiled 
from books which are at the command of every scholar; 
their only special merit is that they are brief, and may com- 
mand the attention of those readers whose time is limited, and 
who wish to obtain a cursory knowledge of men whose names 
are a part of history: 





Crawford’s “ Kalevala ” * 

IN THE NORTHWESTERN part of Russia is a Grand Duchy 
bordering on Archangel, Sweden, Norway and the Baltic 
Sea. This principality is inhabited by about two million 
peculiar, swarthy, stunted, grey-eyed people, who are a sort 
of amphibious mountaineers, as much at home on the gulfs 
and inlets, swamps and lakes of the region as they are in the 
144,000 square miles of quagmire and snow-precipice over 
which they are diffused. Yellow-haired, high-cheek-boned, 
happy-hearted, these ancient Fen-landers (known as Fin- 
landers) go back to a remote antiquity, speak a non-Euro- 
pean language, revel in a folk-lore that is as strange as it is 
interesting, and delight in a climate in which for two months 
of the year the sun (in the northern provinces) disappears 
entirely. So ancient and aboriginal are these Finns, with 
their brachycephalic skulls, that Canon Isaac Taylor and 
Prof. Sayce (who is as ready to take up a new view as Proteus 
to take a new shape) even argue that the Aryan race in gen- 
eral is of Finnic origin, and that this strip of humanity bor- 
dering on the Aurora Borealis are our own kinsmen and an- 
cestors—all this, of course, some 5000 (or 50,000) years ago! 
Nobody can study Hungarian and Finnish without perceiv- 
ing their similarity, but climatic conditions must have early 


* The Kalevala: The Epic Poem of Finland. Translated by J. M. Crawford. 2 
vols. $2. New York: J. B, Alden. 
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differentiated the passionate Hun from the Mongol-faced 
Finn, to account for the extraordinary dissimilarities now 
existing between their respective temperaments. Both lan- 
guages are agglutinative, not inflectional, and in this they 
bear a common resemblance to Turkish and Ugrian. The 
law of ‘harmonic sequence of vowels,’ so musical and extra- 
ordinary a feature of the Ugrian, is present also in Finnish, 
which abounds, too, like other members of the family, in af- 
fectionate and endearing diminutives. for bird, fish, tree, 
child, plant, stone and metal. 

This, along with an abundance of emotional interjections, 
is the characteristic of Finnish. Indeed, the favorers of the 
interjectional and imitative theories of the origin of language, 
like Wedgwood, will find in this wonderfully subjective and 
imitative speech strong support for their side of the language 
controversy. But people would know little and care less 
about this particular language, did it not contain as its mas- 
terpiece one of the greatest epic poems the human race has 
yet achieved. The‘ Kalevala,’ said Max Miller, is the fifth 
_ national epic of the world, worthy to be placed side by side 
with the Ionian Songs, the Mahabhdrata, the Shah-Nameh, 
and the Nibelungen-Lied. In placing it thus on a level 
with the race’s greatest intellectual triumphs, he impliedly 
ranks it above the Cid Romance, the Roland Songs, or the 
Lay of Beowulf. The wonder of it is, that this marvellous 
poem in its complete form should be hardly half a century 
old. Fragments of it began to be picked up by Palmskéld 
and Bang as far back as 1733, but only in the shape of Fin- 
nish wizard-incantations and pagan folk-lore gathered from 
the lips of the people. Then Bishop Juslenius, in 1745, be- 
gan to collect the Songs of Suomi (Finland) imbedded in 
the memory of the people. Next Porthan, Lenquist, Ga- 
nander, and Becker, started on the search for what ap- 
peared to be the gradually emerging limbs and disyecta mem- 
bra of an immense folk-epic, which gathered centrally round 
the Orpheus-like figure of the great harper Wainamoinen 
whose harp-strings ring in innumerable forms through the 
entire poem. But what we know now as the ‘ Kalevala’ 
(‘Land of Heroes’) proper is due to the untiring efforts of 
two itinerant physicians, Topelius and Lénnrot, who in their 
amblings through Finland collected scores of fragments of 
the epic. Topelius published eighty of these epical episodes 
in 1822 and 1831, while Lénnrot, who completed this remark- 
able rehabilitation and discovery, published his part of the 
work in 1835, besides, later, gathering from the wandering 
Finns and publishing about one thousand fragments of epical 
poetry, national ballads, and proverbs. Castrén, Europceus, 
Polén and Reniholm followed these enthusiasts, and by their 
discoveries made a new edition of the Kalevala necessary. 
Thus, in 1849, nearly the entire poem, to the number of fifty 
‘runes’ and 22,793 lines, had been recovered, arranged, 
sifted, and edited by Dr. Lénnrot and his friends—a feat 
more extraordinary than that of the Grimms or Duperron. 

That so enormous a body of verse could have inhered in 
the memory of nomadic barbarians is wonderful indeed, but 
that it should have been so homogeneous is more wonderful 
still, There are MSS. of Iliad and Nibelungen Lied, of 
Roland Song and the Cid to bind the episodes together : 
there are none of the Kalevala: it is absolutely a memoriter 
contribution to the literature of the human race. Only one 
legend from it, the legend of Aino, has hitherto been known 
in English through a translation by Prof. John A. Porter of 
Yale College in 1868; but its form, its peculiar structural 
type, has had a world-wide echo in Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
Indeed, Longfellow did for Indian legend what the unknown 
author or authors of the Kalevala have done for Finland: 
turned into imperishable verse-form the soul, the adven- 
tures, the singing, the longing of a whole race. The Finnic 


language is essentially trochaic, and ripples on light-footed- 


ly, with highest ease, in the metres of Minne-haha. These 
twenty thousand lines embody the ever-raging contest be- 
tween Finns and ‘ darksome Laps,’ who hate each other here 
royally as Greeks and Trojans, French and Saracens of yore 
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did; and along with this goes a mythology full of singular 
resemblances to the Eddaic, and of singular beauty too. It 
abounds in individual myths, in episodes singing the ori- 
gin of iron and boat-building, in quaint and melodious folk- 
lore that clusters barnacle-like about dwarf and giant, in 
pagan custom and heathenish practice. Its central person- 
ages are Wainamoinen, the ancient singer, I]marinen, the Fin- 
nish Hephestus, and Lemminkainen, the wizard, and these 
speak, act, argue, soliloquize at enormous length in eight- 
syllabled trochaic lines with the part-line echo. Castrén’s 
Swedish, Schiefner’s German, Barna’s Hungarian, and the 
present English translation are all in this metre. 

Mr. Crawford’s work, while not a brilliant sour de force 
like Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein ’ or Burton’s ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
is delightfully poetical in its effect as a whole. The ‘Kale- 
vala’ is not, as Bulwer said of Horace, a ‘quotable’ poem: 
you have to take it by runes or cantos; but read in this way 
such poem-numbers (so to speak) as ‘The Fate of Aino,’ 
‘The Maiden of the Rainbow,’ and ‘ Iimarinen Forges the 
Sampo’ are often exquisitely strange and sweet, like some 
new and strange odor just fallen from heaven, A maiden is 
thus described : 

All of Northland sings her praises, 

Sings her worth and magic beauty, 

Fairest maiden of Pohyola, 

Daughter of the earth and ocean. 

From her temples beams the moonlight, 

From her breast the gleam of sunshine, 

From her forehead shines the rainbow, 

On her neck the seven starlets, 

And the Great Bear from her shoulder. 
And again : 

Call thou here, O sweet-voiced cuckoo, 

Sing thou here from throat of velvet, 

Sing thou here with voice of silver, 

Sing the cuckoo’s golden flute-notes : 

Call at morning, call at evening, 

Call within the hour of noontide, 

For the better growth of forests, 

For the ripening of the barley, 

For the richness of the Northland, 

For the joy of Kalevala. 

The principle of repetition is abundantly present in this 
naive poetry, and was indeed the clamp by which the enor- 
mous load could be hooked to the memory. Thus Waina- 
moinen sings against one of his foes, and 

Sings his sword with — handle, 
Sings it into gleam of lightning, 
Hangs it in the sky above him ; 
Sings his cross-bow, gaily painted, 
To arainbow o’er the ocean ; 
Sings his quick and feathered arrows 
Into hawks and screaming eagles . . . . 
Sings his cap from off his forehead, 
Sings it into wreaths of vapor, 
From his hands he sings his gauntlets 
Into rushes on the waters ; 
Sings his vesture, purple colored, 
Into white clouds in the heavens ; 
Sings his girdle set with jewels 
Into twinkling stars around him, etc. 

The translation is a most valuable contribution not only to 
poetry but to mythology, and must rank with Miss Hapgood’s 
recent ‘ Epic Songs of Russia’ and the Chandos translation 
of the Persian ‘ Book of Kings.’ 





A New Translation of Hugo* 

In attempting an English version of the romances of Vic- 
tor Hugo, the publishers have had to face the task of chas- 
ing, capturing and impaling that most elusive and volatile 
Ariel of tongues, the French language. To bottle Moliére’s 
speech is an undertaking from which the most daring trans- 


* Notre Dame de Paris. By Victor Hugo. Tr. by Isabel F. Hay . 2vols, $3. 
By Order of the King. Same translator. 2 vols. $3. The Toilers of the Sea. 





By Victor Hugo. Same translator. 2 vols, $3. Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. 
r. by Mrs. Nathan H. Dole. 2 vols. $3. History of a Crime. By Victor Hugo. 
Tr, by Huntington Smith. 2 vols. $3. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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lator might well draw back; and when the task is that of 
Englishing some two thousand pages from the creator 
of ‘Les Misérables,’ it calls for a Hercules among interpret- 
ers. The work has not fallen entirely to one pair of hands, 
however, but has been apportioned among Miss Isabel F. 
Hapgood, Mrs. Nathan H. Dole and Mr. Huntington Smith. 
The lion’s share has fallen to Miss Hapgood, whose Russian. 
work is so‘ well-known, and her name appears upon the title- 
pages of the translations of ‘Notre Dame de Paris,’ ‘ L’ 
Homme qui Rit’ and ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer.’ To 
Mr. Smith has been assigned the ‘ History of a Crime,’ and 
to Mrs. Dole the ‘ Ninety-Three.’ 

Miss Hapgood’s work is remarkable chiefly for its pains- 
taking, almost finical, accuracy and adherence to the text. 
So painfully literal is she at times in the rendering of a 
phrase or devious turn of thought, that sometimes the result 
is a statement so bold and lacking in Hugoan picturesque- 
ness, that it might serve as a model for a writer on trigo- 
nometry, while at other times the phrasing is almost bath- 
etic. Still, she must be accorded the virtue of consistency, 
and were a test to be made by comparative parallelisms of 
the French and the English, it would only exemplify with 
what conscientiousness and scrupulous nicety she has per- 
formed her task. Yet, oddly enough, Miss Hapgood is the 
only one of the trio who deviates from an exact rendering 
of the titles, as she has done with ‘L’Homme qui Rit’ (‘ By 
Order of the King’), when exactitude, it seems to us, would 
have been better for every reason. Mr. Smith shows himself 
to be a thoughtful reader and possessed of a not unsympa- 
thetic touch, and he has imparted to his translation a more 
vigorous swing than his collaborators. Mrs. Dole, too, has 
freed herself now and again from the trammels of literalness, 
and has infused into her work a dash and freedom that is 
lacking in Miss Hapgood’s. Her rendition is therefore the 
more luminous. Asan example of their respective methods 
of treating their subjects, we select two of the best known 
and most striking incidents in the romances under con- 
sideration. The first is from the story of Claude Frollo’s 
fall from the towers of Notre Dame, as Miss Hapgood has it. 

A fall from such a height is seldom perpendicular. The Arch- 
deacon, launched into space, fell at first head foremost, with out- 
spread hands; then he whirled over and over many times; the 
wind blew him upon the roof of a house, when the unfortunate man 
began to break up. Nevertheless he was not dead when he reached 
there. The bell-ringer saw him still endeavor to cling to a gable 
with his nails; but the surface sloped too much and he had no 
more strength. He slid rapidly along the roof like a loosened tile, 
and dashed upon the pavement. There he no longer moved. 


The following excerpt from ‘ Ninety-Three ’ is taken from 
the vivid chapters on the runaway cannon, as Mrs. Dole 
renders them. 

A soul—strange to say, one would have thought the cannon also 
had a soul; but a soul full of hatred and rage. This sightless 
thing seemed to have eyes. The monster appeared to be in wait for 
the man. It was a strange, gigantic insect of metal, hav- 
ing or seeming to have.the will of a demon. For a moment this 
colossal locust would beat against the low ceiling overhead, then it 
would come down on its four wheels like a tiger on its four paws 
and begin to run at the man. He, supple, nimble, expert, writhed 
~— ike an adder from all these lightning movements. He avoided 
a collision, but the blows which he parried fell against the vessel, 
and continued their work of destruction. 


We do not mean, however, to cavil at the method em- 
ployed in carrying out the. undertaking, for as a whole, 
whatever its minor faults, it has been faithfully and thor- 
oughly done. Any endeavor to set before the public com- 
prehensive and trustworthy editions of such masters as Hugo 
deserves commendation, and these five romances, with ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ which has preceded them from the same house, 
furnish us in our mother-tongue with the best fruits of one 
phase of the Protean intellect which informed them. Intel- 
ligent study of Victor Hugo’s work is an education in itself. 
Profound as the sea, whose beauty and majesty he has caught 
in all her varying moods and pictured as perhaps none other 
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has ever done, he is at times as shallow as the shoals along 
her shore. Consumed by an egotism that amounted to 
an apotheosis of self, yet burning with a love for his kind 
that was almost divine; soaring with eagle-sweep at times, 
till the eye is dazzled in following him, yet again fluttering 
to the ground with the impotence of a fledgling—brilliant, 
daring, impetuous, heroic, yet erratic, selfish, intractable, 
despotic,—how posterity may construe this colossus of in- 
consistencies we cannot predict, but by the consensus of 
present opinion, his place is among the giants. 





“The Eavesdropper” * 

RovussEAv is, we fancy, the only man who could have 
played the eavesdropper and lived on in the same com- 
placent state of mind; to ordinary mortals it is a most de- 
pressing ordeal. The latest conceit of Mr. James Payn’s 
fancy has been to give us, in ‘The Eavesdropper,’ the sad 
truths a man learned about himself while playing this réle. 
Bequeathed to the hero, along with a large amount of prop- 
erty from a cranky old uncle, was a rose-jar filled with a 
paste said to be the fernseed that maketh invisible of Shak- 
speare’s ‘Henry IV.’ This, during an illness supposed to 
be fatal, the hero takes, and in high spirits begins his voyage 
of discovery. He is wafted into the room where the doc- 
tors are having a consultation over him. To his amaze- 
ment he finds they are talking about his pictures, about the 
chance of securing them after his death, about the pig- 
headedness of his family physicians, about his own violent 
temper—in fact, about everything but his disease. He glides 
into his library and finds his butler making love to the 
housemaid, and assuring her that the master was not so soft 
in his brains as reputed, since he had told him to take one 
hundred pounds out of a certain drawer to begin married 
life on. He visits the club and hears his boon companions 
denouncing him as an ill-tempered crank, and some sport- 
ing men betting on his demise, and calling him the Cork, as 
if he were a horse. He shimmers into the house of his 
Angelina just at the moment she is declaring that he is ‘as 
mad as a March hare.’ Even after these depressing ex- 
periences, he is frantic with disappointment when, on reach- 
ing home, he finds that the nurse has washed out the pre- 
cious contents of his jar, and that never again can he possess 
himself of the gift of invisibility. It is needless to say that 
when Mr. Payn has a clever fancy he has all the necessary 
ingenuity to carry it out. The story is exceedingly entertain- 
ing and as full of volatile witticisms as its Spanish prototype, 
‘The Devil on Two Sticks.’ 





Sir Stephen de Vere’s Odes of Horace + 

THESE delightful translations are now in their third edi- 
tion and evince a refinement and scholarship together with 
a poetic finish as rare as they are remarkable. To make a 
true poem of a translation the translator should mark in 
golden letters over his study the dicta of Denham and Dr. 
Samuel Johnson: first, a translation must not be simply 
‘from language to language, but from poesie to poesie,’ and 
second, see whether your translation reads like English po- 
etry. Both of these rules have been followed by all the 
celebrated translators: by Chapman in his magnificent Iliad, 
by Dryden in the Atneid, by Pope, by Shelley, by Mrs, 
Browning. All have avoided bald literality, and paraphras- 
ing: and each has made a true poem of his translation, as 
Leigh Hunt did with Milton’s Latin poem on ‘Plato's 
Archetypal Man,’ as Milton himself did with Horace’s Ode 
to Pyrrha, as Horace, too, did with his transcriptions in the 
spirit of Alczeus and Sappho; and as the majestic translators 
of the Psalms and the book of Job have done for all time 
and all eternity: In his own modest way Sir Stephen de 
Vere follows in the footsteps of these ‘ mighty men of old’; 

* The Eavesd: 
7 Harper & Bros. 


The of Horace, translated by Sir Stephen de Vere, Bart. 40 cts, (Canter: 
bury Poets.) New York: T. Whittaker. 


. By James Payn. 25 cts, (Franklin Square Library.) New 
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he gives us sense suffused with poetry, metres that bring out 
marvellously the spirit of Horace, verse which in its very ir- 
regularity imitates the freedom of the original while repro- 
ducing daintily its aroma and poetic diction. The ivory and 
purple of Horace are not transformed at the touch of an evil 
magician into common clay and rags: the Irish poet is close 
to the soul of the Roman, and sympathetically brings out his 
fine points as a geometrician would in interpreting his fig-. 
ures. The songs and after-songs of Horace read like Eng- 
lish poems in his hands, which possess a Midas-touch and 
suffer them to lose nothing of their golden ring. He has 
picked and pried among the good things to set before his 
reader only the best: the Fons Bandusia, the Justum et Ten- 
acem, the Jnteger Vita, the Pyrrha, the O WVavis, and the 
like: all jewels wrought with tempered skill, among which it 
is difficult to choose. It is better to pursue this plan, to 
pick among the jewels, than to set to work with malice pre- 
pense and translate willy-nilly, good, bad, and indifferent, 
simply for symmetry’s sake. 





“The Epistle to the Hebrews” * 

IN THE IMPORTANT and interesting series of octavo vol- 
umes, collectively entitled The Expositor’s Bible, which be- 
gan with St. Mark and will end with ‘The Book of Revela- 
tions’ (as the publishers’ circular declares) we have before 
us the one on ‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews,’ which we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing the best of the series as thus 
far published. The author, Dr. Edwards, is Principal of 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. He has 
made himself familiar, by long and loving study, with the 
Alexandrine Greek of that nearly perfect piece of rhetoric, 
which still holds its place even in the so-called Revised Ver- 
sion as ‘ The Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.’ True to his 
idea of being an expositor, and not a teacher of Biblical 
criticism, he refrains from discussing the question of author- 
ship, which he calls ‘ this standing enigma of the Church.’ 
‘He is convinced,’ however, to use his own words, ‘ that 
St. Paul is neither the actual author, nor the originator of 
the treatise.’ In the happiest vein, Dr. Edwards condenses 
into a lecture each of the sixteen divisions which he makes 
of the matter of the epistle. His audience, he assumes, 
consists of thoughtful Christian men and women, who, with- 
out knowing Greek, yet desire to get at the exact force of 
the author’s argument. He makes full use of the Westmin- 
ster version of 1880, and at the foot of the page prints the 
necessary Scripture and other literary references, with oc- 
casionally the original Greek word. Prefixed to the com- 
mentary is an analysis and summary, and affixed is an in- 
dex, and both are excellent and valuable. Thoroughly or- 
thodox in the sense of the word as the historic Christian 
churches use it, our Welsh commentator is yet at home with 
modern and critical scholarship, and does not hesitate to 
acknowledge the debt which English Christianity owes to 
the profound exegesis of the Germans. The English of the 
text is clear, strong and graceful, and the tone throughout 
the book is that of a manly scholar. 





Recent Fiction 

‘MADAME SILVA,’ by M. G, McClelland, is certainly a singular 
story ; singular not only in its motive, but in a certain garrulity of 
treatment, if we may allowed the expression. It is ostensibly 
the story of an Undine-like young woman who, having a leaning 
toward ‘Esoteric Buddhism and its astral and adept attainments, 
leads her husband a sorry existencé, until through the awakening 
instinct of maternal affection, she voluntarily returns to the consid- 
eration of mundane affairs and the society of her husband and 
child. After her absence of three years spent in a sublimating no- 
vitiate, a subordination of material things, by returning to her hus- 
band she condemns him to a life of loneliness and misery ; for dur- 
ing the time of his solitary, existence with his infant child, he had 
met'and loved a women, womanly to the utmost. We fail to see 
why ‘the author in conscience could not have countenanced 
the timely taking-off of this modern Undine after her redeeming 


* The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Thomas Charles Edwards. $1.50. (The Ex- 
Ppositor’s Bible.) New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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passive acquiescence to the maternal instinct, and let the two per- 
sons who most loved the child join their lives together and care for 
it. Prolonged drifting in a small boat, a frantic plunge into an icy 
sea and brain-fever might be excused for having a fatal effect on 
an overwrought and spiritualized woman. However, waiving this 
pa of anti-climax, the author has conducted her story most 
cleverly through a fertile maze of snakes, side-scenes, family history 
and incident. Miss McClelland is a careful artist ; to her nothing 
is unimportant ; but at times this quality leads her into a tiresome 
exactness. She has a charming fancy, a pithy, trenchant style, ob- 
servation of human nature, and memo of the peculiarities of 
speech and tricks of certain dialects; but her océasional regard for 
minute explanations by delaying the climax teases the reader, while 
a passion for polysyllables leads her at times into the perpetration 
of such sentences ‘as the following :—‘ Constitutional peculiarities, 
supersensitiveness to the imponderable, immeasurable influence 
possible to mind over mind, sympathetic receptiveness of emotional 
impressions, and intense nervous excitability,’ etc. (5octs. Cas- 
sell’s Sunshine Series.) 





WHETHER MR. W. J. FLAGG meant his novel ‘Woman the 
Stronger’ to be taken literally or not is still a question in our minds. 
The internal evidence is confusing, because in the text of the book 
there is one woman who was stronger of purpose than her husband, 
and another who was stronger of muscle than several husbands. 
But while the internal evidence.is unsatisfactory, not so the exter- 
nal. The illuminated cover depicts a pugilistic young woman in 
the act of delivering her left with a force testified to by the mascu- 
line figure on the ground before her, wholies (as Milton said of an- 
per, ra on a somewhat similar occasion) ‘ at random, carelessly 
diffused.’ Aside, however, from this vexed question, the book has 
some rather thoughtful points. It runs a tilt against the fever of 
stock-speculation, it’ makes certain prophecies which, as the book 
was written in 1872, were in a measure fulfilled if the following 
ror, and it gives a unique picture of life in the almost inaccessible 
localities which lie back of the Ohio River. (Belford, Clarke & Co.) 





IT IS WITH CONSIDERABLE delicacy of touch that William 
Perry Brown, in ‘ A Sea Island Romance,’ has drawn the character 
of his Southern heroine. Indeed, the texture of the whole story is 
dainty and graceful. Its outline is pow ap merely that of a youth 
and maiden who would fall in love with one another, absolutely ig- 
noring the fact that there had been a War before they were born in 
which their fathers had been on opposite sides, By turns one finds 
himself in sympathy with the angry fathers and with the young 
culprits, with the Southern planter and ex-Colonel who despises his 
thrifty Northern ex-General neighbor for making money out. of 
phosphate rock, and with the Northerner’s scorn for the ex-Confed- 
erate’s hauteur and overbearing pride. The escape of the lovers*is 
the case of Lord Ullin’s daughter dualized, for in this modern in- 
stance the two fathers stand on the shore and beseech the storm to 
spare each his child, which it happily does, and they come back very 
securely united and forgive their fathers for having tried to separate 
them. Pleasing as is the handling of the story, it yet absolutely 
fails to evoke deep feeling over the supposed death of the lovers, 
which was intended as a climax,—a literary failure due to lack of 
appreciation of the value of dramatic silence. The author at this 
crucial point had so much to say that we missed the effect he was 
trying to produce. (New York: John B. Alden.) 





‘My UNCLE FLORIMOND,’ by Sidney Luska, is a rather clever 
sketch of a boy whose idea of honor, valor and ‘ ducal splendor’ is 
embodied in the person of a faraway uncle in France, the Marquis 
de la Bourbonnaye. This uncle makes an admirable ideal for the 
lad so long as he remains in France, but when he comes to this coun- 
try—well, perhaps an admirable one still, only the. attributes are 
changed. The early scenes are laid in Connecticut. The atmosphere 
of the Norwich days, with the old French grandmother, has that deli- 
cate haziness about it that belongs to fallen fortunes and old women’s 
memories of departed glory. In the character of old Mr. Finkle- 
stein, Mr. Harland introduces us to an Israelitish shop-keeper in 
whom not only was there no guile, but who was the embodiment of 
benevolence, charity and a general. pecuniary.altruism. 

Can these things be, 

And overcome-us like a summer’s cloud, 

Without our special wonder ? 
The fact that this book is intended for boys accounts for two thin: 
otherwise inexplicable ; namely, the translation into English of the 
simplest French phrases as they occur in the text, and the intro- 
duction of Uncle Peter, who did such persistent caning. The lat- 
ter we can eee because of his early disappearance from the 
story, but the former we must still hold under advisement. ($1. 
D. Lothrep Co.) ioe 
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tor Ben,’ by Orlando Witherspoon, can scarcely be called a novel 
notwithstanding its novelistic framework. It is in reality a graphic 
description of certain phases of insanity and their favorable 
outcome under certain repay me and therapeutic conditions. 
The story, which was first introduced to the public six years ago, 
is simple, and turns upon the machinations of an ingenious and 
unscrupulous man to conceal the whereabouts of the hero, 
‘Doctor Ben,’ who is temporarily insane, and to make his fant- 
ily and fiancée believe him dead in order that he himself may 
marry the girl. The action of the book, which is spirited, is merely 
a development of this plot, and all the characters are in some way 
mixed up with this intrigue. But in bay of its extremely narrow 
scope and its evident purpose, the book is of more than common 
interest. It abounds in incidents and in clear impressions of the 
Canadian localities where the scenes are laid. It is, however, the 
ee of the author, which makes itself felt through all this 

arricade of plot and fretwork of minitiz, that chiefly charms one. 
The humorous yet serious point of view, the humanity of an intel- 
lectual and scientific mind, the reserve force of the writing, the ap- 
preciative acquaintance with men and thoughts, and the broad 
charitable knowledge of life that a physician comes to have, are 
p regen which repay one for reading, no matter into what mould 

ey may be thrust. (50 cts. Ticknor’s Paper Series.) 





‘A RECOILING VENGEANCE,’ by Frank Barrett, is in one way 
a very nimble story and in another a very lame one. Its lameness 
lies in having a complicated plot in which every character must 
conserve a certain end. That is the mischief of an involved plot. 
The people of the story are apt, for utilitarian purposes, to get 
classified into one of two types: knaves who are not fools, and 
saints who are. Even then they get plentifully exaggerated to 
make them fit their proper end. We have our suspicion that the 
world is not so easily duped by braggart hypocrisy as Mr. Barrett 
would persuade us. But in its very complication of plot lies one of 
the book’s good points. Admitting that Dr. Awdrey and Mr. Flex- 
more were so unconscionably stupid at divining character, the logi- 
cal sequence and superstructure of events is interesting and enter- 
taining. The establishment of the roguery on the proper persons 
is its motive, and the surprising and magical disappearance of these 
py people appears to be its denouement. (S5octs. D. Appleton 

0.) 





Minor Notices 

MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT has reprinted from The Century 
two ‘ Essays on Practical Politics,” which may be commended to 
those who have not already read them. The first relates to the 
character and working of the State Legislature of New York, of 
which the author was be some years a very efficient member, while 
the second is on the subject of machine-politics in New York City. 
The former is the more important, as treating of more important 
matters, and also as dealing with facts less generally known. Mr. 
Roosevelt thinks that the evils prevalent in our politics are due 
uite as much to ignorance as to intentional wickedness, though he 
ully realizes the extent of the latter. He rates the country mem- 
bers of the Legislature above those from the cities, and thinks. this 
is mainly due to the low foreign element in the city districts. He 
gives some illustrations of the difficulties attending the p e of 
useful measures, and some amusing examples of legislative ged 
rance. As regards remedies, he has little to propose beyond the 
more active participation of the ‘better classes’ in public affairs ; 
but as a statement of some of the evils to be remedied, his book 
will be found useful. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mr. APPLETON MORGAN in his work on ‘ The People and the 
Railways’ appears as a defender of the railway companies. The 
book consists of two tolerably distinct portions, the first of which is 
in the main a reply to Mr. Hudson’s work entitled ‘ The Railways 
and the Republic,’ published a few years since, while the second 
discusses the Interstate Commerce Act and various other matters 
relating to the railway problem. In replying to Mr. Hudson and 
in criticising the ‘long haul and short haul’ clause of the new law, 
the author often has the advantage ; but his work as a whole is by 
no means a success, and is more likely to increase the popular dis- 
like of the railway companies than to diminish it. Mr. Morgan’s 
style is at best deficient in clearness, and is sometimes loaded down 
with parentheses, which increase the obscurity. His temper, we 
are sorry to say, is still worse, and he seems to have written- this 
book in a constant staie of irritation. He speaks of one of Mr. 
Hudson’s statements as ‘an outrageous and unmitigated false- 
hood ;’ of others as ‘ antique portth. oy oe clippings ;’ and of others 
still as ‘ deliberately and disgustingly false’ ; and these are only the 
worst ebullitions of an ill-temper that shows itself in almost every 
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chapter. In the matter of the book there is much that is sound ; 
but there is also much of an opposite character, for the author will 
not admit that the railway companies are ever in the wrong. Thus, 
he sees nothing wrong in free passes, nor in discrimination in favor 
of some individuals and against others ; and he declares that rail- 
road accidents are the act of God; for which neither the companies 
nor their employees ought to held responsible. In short, he 
speaks throughout as an advocate and never as a statesman ; and 
we shall have to look to some different authority for a solution of 
the railway problem. (Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co.) 

‘FLAX CULTURE,’ by Edmund A. Whitman, is an attempt to 
show the effect of the tariff on imported flax, on the culture of flax 
and the manufacture of linen s. The Mills bill, now pending, 
puts flax on the free list, and Mr. Whitman presents forcible argu- 
ments to show that suchaction would be eminently beneficial to the 
manufacturers without injuring the farmers. Flax is not raised in this. 
country to any extent for its fibre, but for its seed only; and the mode 
of culture is radically different inthe two cases. The work of raisin 
flax for its fibre is a difficult and complicated art, requiring muc 
= and the performing of many operations more allied to manu- 

acturing than to farming; and American farmers apparently have 

neither the time nor the inclination to acquire the art. The conse- 
quence is that the production of flax fibre in this country is ex- 
tremely small, while the duty on imported flax is a heavy weight on 
the'linen manufacturers, many of whom have had to give up the 
business on account of it. Besides discussing the effect of our 
present tariff, Mr. Whitman reviews the many attempts that have 
been made both in England and in this country to promote flax 
culture and linen manufacture by law, and shows how completely 
they have failed. In its own limited sphere the book is an able 
argument for commercial freedom. ($1. Boston: Rand Avery: 
Company.) 

‘CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS’ is a book of first lessons im 
government, or a primer of politics, prepared by William M. Giffin. 
It is written in a simple and easy style, and is well adapted to 
grammar schools, or to the reading of children of ten or a dozen 
years of age. A story drawn from Peter Parley forms a sort of 
introduction, and shows why government is necessary for the well-- 
being of society. A brief chapter gives the facts ‘foding to the 
Declaration of Independence on the part of the American colonies ; 
and the following chapter describes the different forms of govern- 
ment. Another chapter analyzes the Articles of Confederation, 
while nine succeeding chapters give a good account of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the workings of the Government. 
Another chapter briefly and clearly describes the different political 
parties and the fundamental principles they maintain, while the 
conclusion says a word about the advantages of government and 
the special advantages of our own. (60 cts. A. Lovell & Co.) 





‘THE TARIFF IN A NUTSHELL,’ by D. Webster Groh, is writ-- 
ten in support of frée trade; but we cannot say that the work is a 
success. The author’s augumentative powers are evidently of a 
low order, and such arguments as he uses are already familiar. 
His English, too, is often imperfect, and his style is of the journal- 
istic order and by no means the best of its kind. The temper of 
the work is especially bad, and the epithets applied by the writer to 
his opponents are such as we seldom meet with nowadays even in 
controversial writings. Such terms as ‘robbers,’ ‘harpies,’ ‘ vam- 
pires,’ ‘ political buzzards,’ ‘ political pirates and highwaymen,’ ete., 
are lavishly used to indicate Mr. Groh’s dislike of the protectionists,. 
—a feeling which he seems unable adequately to express. Such 
language is the more unjustifiable in his case from the fact which: 
he states in his preface, that he was a protectionist himself only a 
few years since. When he abandons this style of talk, and speaks 
in a rational manner, he says many things that free traders wild . 
heartily agree with, and some of them are aptly and forcibly ex- 
pressed. But the book as a whole leaves on the reader's mind a 
disagreeable impression, and is not be | to convert many protec- 
=" from the error of their ways. (Chicago: Belford, Clarke &: 

0.) 





‘SOME THOUGHTS ON EVOLUTION’ is a lecture delivered by 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, the Theistic preacher of London, in St. 
Edmond Hall, Oxford, in reply to the question, ‘Are any of 
the Operations of Law in Nature the Working of a Preconceived 
Plan?’ It is a forcible statement of the reasons for believing in 
intelligence as working by the means of evolution to produce the 
universe. Mr. Voysey maintains that from first to last the scheme 
of evolution only tells us why, never how; and that the laws dis- 
covered by science do not unfold to us the means whereby natural 
results are achieved. The point of view of the lecturer is that 
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which he says may be laid down as an axiom, ‘that if intelligence 
is required to understand a law or operation in Nature, intelligence 
was required to frame the law or to perform the operation.’ The 
lecture is an able and an eloquent plea for Theism as the true 
meaning of evolution. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 





Mr. WM. W. RUPERT, a Pennsylvanian school-teacher, has pub- 
lished ‘ A Guide to the Study of the History and the Constitution 
of the United States,’ which we should think would be useful to 
students. The first part presents a series of topics in American 

dent is to work up for himself with the aid of 
such authorities as his teacher may suggest. The topics are in the 
main well chosen, though those of a military character are too 
abundant. A list of books relating to the various topics is given, 
which will be useful to both teacher andstudent. The second part 
of the book is a brief exposition of the national Constitution, show- 
ing the meaning of those provisions that young people would not 
readily understand, with remarks on the reasons for some of them, 
and on their importance to the public welfare. (Ginn & Co.) 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S ‘Lives of the Tudor and Stuart Prin- 
cesses’ have been published in one volume in Bohn’s Historical 
Library. We are very glad to welcome this volume in its new 
dress, for, while it is not a great work, it was the result of much 
earnest study and is written in a pleasant manner., Agnes Strick- 
land had not that philosophic insight into history which makes the 
great historian, but she brought out many obscure facts and added 
to the details of our knowledge of royalty. Her works have value 
enough to keep them alive, and they have much of interest for 
those who care for the personalities of history. Her narratives 
have the merit of bringing us close to the motives and the real 
effects of many historic events. ($2. Scribner & Welford.)—— 
MR. FREDERICK WM. JANSSEN of the Staten Island Athletic Club 
has compiled a ‘History of American Amateur Athletics and 
Aquatics,’ with records from 1829 to the present year, making the 
second volume in the Outing Library of Sports. The compendium 
is an exhaustive one, and what with its tabulations of figures, lists 





‘of names, array of statistics, illustrations, and explanatory letter- 


aha covers the field pretty thoroughly, and makes an interesting 
8 k of reference for expert as well as amateur. (75 cts. Outing 
) 





The Lounger 


I NOTICE that the Secretary of the Treasury has prohibited the 
entry of ‘La Terre’ into this country, on the ground of its immoral- 
ity. No one who has glanced at the first chapter of this book in 
the original will question Mr. Fairchild’s action in the matter. 
Protection to home industries may or may not be a good thing for 
native literature, but certain it is that the Secretary or some other 
Official should now turn his attention to the home product. Dur- 
ing the present year an indigenous industry has sprung up among 
us, that calls for immediate repression—the manufacture of erotica. 
‘Eros,’ ‘Miss Middleton’s Lover’ and ‘A Forbidden Marriage,’ 
* The Princess Daphne,’ ‘ The Romance of a Quiet Watering-Place’ 
—what a showing for a six-month! And the end is not yet. The 
Secretary should make an index expurgatorius forthwith, and. 
the titles of these noxious volumes should head the list. Zola sins 
heinously against morality and good taste, MM. George Moore 
and Vizetelly to the contrary; but he claims, and perhaps truly, 
that a deep moral purpose underlies all his work. With this 
smaller fry of fiction makers, the exploitation of vice is an end, not 
ameans. The growth of this new school—if it can be dignified 
with such a name—is really alarming, and here where De Mau- 
passant is expurgated and Mendes sold only with the shutters down, 
this homemade ‘literature of the Boulevards’ is sown broadcast 
throughout the land. 

IN A RECENT number of Murray's Magazine, Mr. An- 
drew Lang comes to the conclusion than ‘the less we [Eng- 
lishmen] criticise America the better!’ Mr. Lang has arrived at 
this conclusion after making a number of attempts at criticism of 
certain of our authors which have not met with popular favor. Mr. 
Lang, I fear, is too glittering in his generalities. Asfor the Ameri- 
‘can authors whom the English single out to praise, we cannot be 
expected to feel complimented in this matter, for it is only when we 
are outré that an Englishman likes us. When we come tearing 
into the literary arena on the back of a mustang, he adjusts his 
bpm lass, and says: ‘Ah! here is the true American thing; 
dhis s s ofthe soil!’ Strange to say, we do not relish this. 
We take more pride in Longfellow, and Lowell, for instatice, than 
in some Of our minor dialect poets, and we think our leading monthly 
magazines more truly representative than Zexas Siftings, the 
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Tombstone (Arizona) Zpctaph or the Arkansaw Bowie-Knife. 
Mr. Lang had rather judge us by the Bowze-Knife. 





MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT has returned to America, 
after an absence of eighteen months, with her two sons, Lionel 
and Vivian, and her private secretary, Signorina Cellini. She will 


-spend the winter in Washington but will return to London in time 


for the season of 1889. Just before leaving London, Mrs. Burnett 
was presented with a diamond bracelet by the British authors, to 
commemorate her plucky fight for her stage rights in ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.’ She is said to have received a cablegram at Queens- 
town from the McClure newspaper syndicate, offering her $15,000 
for a serial story. I should think this clever woman, with her 
handsome sons, her Italian secretary, her diamond bracelet and 
this reported offer, would have to stick pins in herself to make sure 
that it was not all a dream,—that she was really the little Fanny 
Hodgson who used to live away off in the mountains of Tennessee 
and write sentimental stories for Peterson’s and The New York 
Weekly! y 





REFERRING to Mr. William Black’s attack in The Atheneum, to 
which I recently referred, upon her own and her husband's ‘ Journey 
to the Hebrides,’ in Harper's, Mrs. Joseph Pennell writes to me as 
follows :—‘ You have already shown that Mr. Black believes in what 
might be called landlordism in literature, and evidently looks upon 
us as trespassers. He questions none of our facts, only our impres- 
sions. We made a mistake in attributing to Mr. Black's Highlanders 
the misuse of the feminine gender; for this we have already ex- 
pressed our regret. . . . If the traveller can, with Mr. Black, 
overlook the misery of the Highlands, so much the better for him 
and the worse for the country. Wecould not. The strongest proof 
that we have not exaggerated this misery is the fact that Mr. 
Black has questioned none of our statements. As a proof that we 
have not been the first to see it, we would refer those who are in- 
terested to the report of the Crofter Commissioners of 1883, to 
the Crofter’s Act of 1886, and to the wholesale reduction of rents 
and cancelling of arrears of the present Commissioners.’ 





MR. HoRATIO HALE, of Clinton, Ontario, writes to me as fol- 
lows, apropos of my note of last week :—‘ There is a Mr. Hale in 
London who writes on scientific subjects in my line; or probably 
in his line. He may have 
represented the name at the Authors’ Dinner. I should have been 
glad to be present for the pleasure (among other pleasures) of 
meeting your correspondent, Mrs. Pennell, whom I can claim as a 
family connection.’ Mr. Pennell, by the way, was at last reports 
in Southern France, where he was having his usual experience with 
the French gensdarmes. Thelast time he was heard from, he had 
just been set free after several hours’ detention in the Hotel de 
Ville at Avignon ! 





ALPHONSE DAUDET has recently visited London to arrange for 
translations of his works. We wish he and his literary cmutvives 
would take passage to this country for the same purpose ; it would 
certainly be better for their reputations, as well as beneficial to 
their readers here. We remember that when ‘Sapho’ first ap- 
peared in Paris, a sensational firm in New York had a cheap paper 
edition of the book on the market almost the morning after the 
next French packet arrived. A copy of the original was torn into 
three s, and divided among as many men, each of whom pro- 
ceeded, with the assistance of typewriters and stenographers, to 
translate his ‘take.’ The feat was accomplished by sunrise, and 
in an incredibly short time the printers and binders had the edition 
ready. But the result can be better imagined than described. If 
arrangements could be effected by every foreign author with an in- 
telligent translator, to whom he could trust the matters of revision, 
expurgation when necessary, etc., and over whose work he could 
exercise his own judicious editorship, we might have translations 
that would be worthy of the name. Daudet, however, is more for- 
tunate than most of his brethren, for the Routledge translations of 
his romances, by Laura Ensor, are admirable. Zola, who needs 
more discriminating, if not so sympathetic, translators, fares far - 
worse. 





The Pall Mail Gazette tells its readers that the surname of 
Charles Stuart Parnell is almost. always incorrectly pronounced— 
a fact to which I myself called attention in the columns of the 
Herald some nine years ago. Swift, Goldsmith, Dr. Arbuthnot 
and Pope all wrote verses in which the name occurred; for the 
Irish leader's great-great-grandfather, Sir John, was a nephew of 
the distinguished English poet, Dr. Thomas Parnell. The Doc- 
tor was, so Goldsmith tells us, descended from an ancient family 
of Cheshire; and he who sang, ‘The proper study of mankind 
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is man,’ teaches us, still in song, that the proper pronunciation of 
Parnell is Parnell, bidding a friend : 

Recall those nights that clos’d thy toilsome days, 

Still hear thy Parnell in his living lays. 
Dr. Parnell was a collaborator of Pope’s in the translation of Homer ; 
and in a sprightly letter to. his brother-poet, the little man of Twick- 
enham contrasted their estates thus acorn ‘You are a gener- 
ous author,’ he wrote; ‘I a hackney scribbler; you a Grecian and 
bred at the university; I a poor Englishman of my own education ; 
you a reverend parson; I a wag; in short, you are Dr, Parnelle 
(with an ¢ at the end of your name), and I your most obliged and 
affectionate friend and faithful servant.’ The members of Mr. 
Parnell’s family (his mother is a resident of Bordentown, where 
her father, Admiral Stewart, lived after his retirement from active 
service) pronounce their name with the accent on the first syllable 
—as the Capels and the Cabells also do. 





Coquelin and Hading 


THE more recent performances of M. Coquelin at Pal- 
mer’s Theatre do not make it necessary to modify the 
estimate of his abilities published in this journal a week 
ago, but have furnished additional proofs of his amazing 
versatility in the wide field of eccentric and low comedy, 
and of his wonderfully complete artistic equipment. Al- 
though he appeared in a different character almost every 
night during the first two weeks of his engagement, and al- 
though there was a strong family resemblance between some 
of the parts which he played, he never repeated himself, or 
exhibited any constant peculiarities which would come un- 
der the head of mannerisms. All his impersonations have 
not been of equal merit, but each of them has been a distinct 
and harmonious study, firm in outline and exquisitely fin- 
ished. 

Of the three characters, Tartuffe, Destournelles in ‘ Mlle. 
de la Seiglitre’ and Mascarille in ‘ L’Etourdi,’ the one last 
mentioned undoubtedly reveals him at his best. His Tar- 
tuffe, clever as it is, shows traces of effort, and is not so 
convincing in respect of apparent truthfulness as some of his 
less ambitious efforts. In the matters of garb, carriage and 
general demeanor, it follows the traditions of the French 
stage very closely, and this rigid®attention to the preserva- 
tion of the classic form probably imposes some restraint 
upon the natural impulses of the actor. However this may 
be, it is certain that there is in this impersonation a touch 
of artificiality. The external air of hypocrisy is somewhat 
too gross. It is impossible to believe that even so credulous 
a dupe as Orgon could have put any faith in so transparent 
a rascal. But if exception may be taken to the design, there 
is no fault to be found with the manner of its execution, 
which is alternately bold and delicate and full of racy 
humor. The actor does not hesitate to give the fullest in- 
terpretation to all the suggestive possibilities of the text, 
and his scenes with Elmire were sometimes uncomfortably 
real. His consummate skill was most strikingly manifested, 
perhaps, in the revelation of Tartuffe’s true character, after 
the cloak of hypocrisy has been stripped from him. This 
‘change was not effected suddenly, as it would be in. the 
hands of an inferior artist, but gradually and with slow de- 
liberation, as if the convicted scoundrel hesitated to show 
himself in his true colors until he had convinced himself, by 
‘careful reflection, that further deceit was impossible. The 
performance was extremely interesting as a piece of theat- 
rical art, and as an illustration of the style in which Moliére 
ought to be represented according to the traditions of the 
Comédie Francaise; but the subject is an unpleasant one, 
and the play itself, with its long-winded speeches and its 
lack of action, is far more suited to the study than the stage. 

In ‘Mlle. de la Seigliére,’ both M. Coquelin and Mme. 
Hading were seen to great advantage. In the character of 


Destournelles, the intriguing and unscrupulous but never- 
theless goodhearted country lawyer, M. Coquelin acted in 
a much higher vein of comedy than usual, and proved that 
if he is incapable of striking the deepest notes of pathos, he 
can at least give full expression to generous indignation or 
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earnest feeling. Nothing could be better than his treatment 
of the scenes in which he spurs the diffident Bernard on to 
a declaration of his love, coaxes the Baron into admitting 
the advantages of the proposed mésalliance, or exchanges 
diplomatic thrusts with his old enemy the Baroness, Asa 
study of character from actual everyday life, Destournelles 
is among the most perfect illusions created by M. Coquelin’s 
art, and is a veritable triumph of impersonation, being in its 
main characteristics essentially distinct from his personal 
individuality. Mme. Hading’s part in this delightful com- 
edy is not a severe test of her capacity as an actress, but 
she plays it with a simplicity and tenderness and sweet 
womanly dignity which are extremely attractive. Her love- 
scene with Bernard was beautifully natural in its portrayal 
of maidenly emotion restrained at first by modesty and 
doubt, but gradually breaking out into a frank confession of 
pure and ardent love. 

In Mascarille, the scheming, lying, thieving lackey of 
‘L’Etourdi,’ M. Coquelin finds a vehicle for the display of 
his broadest and most exuberant humor. He fairly revels 
in the fun of the different situations, and yet never permits 
himself to exceed the limits of artistic moderation. The 
steady growth of his anger and mortification as each of his 
ingenious devices is frustrated by some new blunder of his 
blockhead of a master, ‘is vastly amusing and extraordinarily 
clever. The audacity, mercuriality and inexhaustible fer- 
tility of comic resource in this impersonation make it a mas- 
terpiece which will be remembered as the finest example of 
classic farce-acting ever seen here. It is a pity that it was 
not provided with a proper foil in the shape of a competent 
Lélie. Jean Coquelin, although a clever youth, is quite in- 
capable of doing justice to many of the characters to which 
he is assigned. 

The performance of Mme. Hading in ‘ Frou-Frou’ was 
sufficiently elegant, gay and frivolous in the early, and full 
of emotion and pathos in the later, scenes; but it will not 
obliterate the memory of other distinguished actresses who 
have played the part here in by-gone years, and does not 
call for prolonged consideration. It was the work of a 
finished artist, but was not made memorable by any mo- 
ments of positive inspiration. 





M. Coquelin at the Lotos Club 


AT THE reception tendered to the eminent French come- 
dian at the Lotos Club last Saturday night, M. Coquelin read 
a little speech in answer to the introductory remarks of the 
Vice-President of the club. _ It gives us pleasure to offer an 
exact translation of it. 


No one could be more touched than I by the welcome which is 
extended to me in the generous land of America. I was not with- 
out misgivings, for I knew when I set foot here what predecessors 
we had had—birds of passage like ourselves, but of quite another 
feather; they brought you Drama, with its grand outbreaks, its 
violent passions, its fatalities and its catastrophes ; and their names 
were Sara Bernhardt, Ristori, Salvini, Rossi, Irving—all comrades 
of your Edwin Booth who, in Paris, was kind enough to grant me 
his encouragement. Instead of grand Drama—instead of this mag- 
nificent Princess, Tragedy —we offer you that humble person, Com- » 
edy—the same that our dear friend Daly offers you every evening 
in his most artistically managed theatre, where I was able to ap- 
plaud him and his excellent comedians, the night of their reap- 
pearance before an enthusiastic and grateful public. Comedy is 
the Muse of low-heeled shoes, the youngest Muse, the Cinderella of 
the Muses,—a little, commonplace person, in short; pretty, and of 
a neat figure, no doubt; but she is afraid of grand sentiments, 
thinks like you, laughs like me, speaks like everybody,—our com- 
mon humanity,in fact! I feared the comparison. Such as she is, 
however, the little commonplace person has been able to please you. 
You remembered that Moliére had married her, and that, more 
happy in this union than in his other, he had had by her many chil- 
dren which still fill the world with their gayety. So it is that by 
the side of the Grand and of the Beautiful, the True should also 
find a place. The Grand lifts us up ; the Beautiful charms us; the 
True forces us to reflect, and without reflection there is no wisdom, 
This is the work of Comedy: she shows us. ourselves as we afe, 











In Her we see ourselves as our neighbor sees us—a fair neighbor, 
rather, who spies on us from a window, seeking food for scandal. 
But Comedy is a good creature ; she does not demand the death of 
a sinner—quite the contrary. She encourages all to live, by culti- 
vating in all that gift of heaven, good humor. May we leave this 
behind us, as lively and as warm as our memory of your kindly 
welcome! And in thinking of us when we have passed, may there 
— - you at times a smile:—that will be a sign that we suc- 
ceeded. 





“A Divided Heart” 


WE pRINT the following letter simply to show an interest- 
ing literary coincidence. To base a charge of plagiarism 
upon it would be absurd. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


On reading Paul Heyse’s tale, ‘A Divided Heart,’ recently, I 
was struck by the similarity of the dénouement with that of Miss 
Rives’s ‘ The Quick, or the Dead?’ An outline of the tale may be 
interesting to admirers of Miss Rives’s story. 

While spending a few weeks at Vernex on the Lake of Geneva, 
the narrator of the tale, though still devotedly loving his wife, falls 
violently in love with a beautiful Countess separated from her hus- 
band on account of his habits of gambling and drinking. His love, 
which he has reason to believe is returned, does not escape the 
notice of his wife, herself charmed by the Countess. Feeling, how- 
ever, that her husband’s love for her is not lessened by the new love, 
she by a clever ruse makes him realize’ how necessary she is to his 
vis sage Knowing that only misery and sorrow can follow their 
further acquaintance, all leave the little town, the husband and 
wife for their home, the Countess for Paris. 

Nearly a year later the narrator reads in a newspaper that, her 
husband having met a violent death at Monaco, the Countess is 
engaged to the Duke of C——, and his exclamations of pleasure 
at the prospect of her happy marriage first clear away the cloud— 
.slight but always present—between him and his wife. Five years 
later, his wife having died two years previously, while roaming to 
distract his mind from the thought of his loss, he accidentally 
meets the Countess, now more beautiful and enchanting than 
ever. From her he learns that, while correct as to her hus- 
band’s death, the paper was in error in regard to her engagement. 
Both are now free, and there is no obstacle to their union. The 
conclusion can best be given in the author’s own words. 

She was free, and I—was I still bound? . . . I looked upon the 
lovely, so highly gifted creature as she stood by my side, and it seemed 
as if I need only stretch out my arms to make her mine; and yet those 

arms hung as heavy as lead at my sides. Could it be that we were not 
alone? Was there now a sword between us? Just imagine 
how wonderful it was! The words were ever sounding in my ears, 
*She slept that we might be happy ;’ and whilst I felt the warm life with 
all its charms breathing by my side, a cold shudder crept over me as if 
a dead woman was standing there—a past that was mightier than the 
warm-blooded present. The power of the absent was indeed supreme. 
- «+ Was it a foolish fear of ghosts which kept me back from fold- 
ing herin my arms? Do you think that, in spite of all, I might have 
been so blessed as to be happy with her? What man can tell what time 
will make of him? But in that hour it would have been a falsehood and 
acrime. . . . I did not say a word. I bowed my head over the 
little white hand and kissed it. Then the horses started, and I stood 
alone on the sunny road till her veil, fluttering in the fresh mountain 
breeze, had disappeared from my sight. 


Wma. DALLAM ARMES. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Oct. 1, 1888. 





The Magazines 

THE issuance of Zhe Cosmopolitan is very much like Mr. Alfred 
Jingle’s sentences—jerky and spasmodic; its ‘periodicity’ is not 
calculable. Though we have not seen its familiar face for some 
time, we are pleased to welcome the belated October number, even 
at this late day. The contents are varied and good, such names 
being represented as E. P. Roe, Nora Perry, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Paul Heyse and Ernest Ingersoll, who pate id his descriptive ar- 
ticle on the ‘Heart of Colorado.’ The chapters on the ‘ Million- 
aires of New York,’ by Paul R. Cleveland, are also concluded, 
Croesuses like August Belmont, Levi P. Morton, John Hoey, S. L. 
M. Barlow, Russell Sage and Sidney Dillon completing the list. 
Gustav Kobbé has written a very interesting and timely paper on 
‘ Presidential Campaign Songs.’ The present campaign does not 
appear to have elicited any very stirring verses, the issues at stake 
being too practical and impersonal to inspire the or minstrel. The 
article is not by ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ but by John 
Ward, Shortsto highly entertaining and instructive paper on 
* Our National e” TF 
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are unusually es and the likenesses of many of America’s 
‘crack’ base-ballists wonderfully —— The photographs from: 
which the prints are taken are evident y ‘instantaneous ’ produc- 
tions ; in the vernacular of ‘the diamond, they have been taken ‘ on 
the fly.’ ‘ The love of the game,’ as Mr. Ward says truly, ‘ pervades. 
all classes of the community. It is just as popular in Wall Street 
as it is in Washington Market... Bankers and brokers, merchants. 
and ministers, lawyers and littérateurs, Bohemians of every class, 
clerks, merchants and day-laborers, you can see them any day at 
the Polo Ground, mixed up together in the most democratic fashion 
and cheering, as only Americans can, their favorites on to victory.” 
Gen. Sherman is one of a host of ardent lovers of the sport ; and 
even Lincoln, though Mr. Ward won’t vouch for it, is said to have 
been so engrossed in ‘three-old-cat,’ when he was notified of his 
nomination to the Presidency, that he could only ejaculate, ‘ The 
Presidency be durned,—run there, you skinflint.’ 


The table of contents of the current American Magazine is a 
long one, but in all its length there are few contributions that one 
can dwell upon with much interest. There are several illustrated 
articles of travel, of which the periodicals are so full just now. The 
leading paper is a long one, by Walter S. Wilson, on ‘ America’s 
Crack Regiment,’ the Seventh, which will be followed by accounts 
of some others, only less ‘ crack,’ in succeeding issues. Geo. Ed- 
gar Montgomery contributes a critical paper on George Lansing 
Raymond, Professor of Oratory and Aésthetic Criticism at Prince- 
ton, author of ‘ Poetry as a Representative Art,’ and himself a poet, 
so Mr. Montgomery says. Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins writes of 
‘Beauty in Fiction,’ arguing that while the good is always beauti- 
ful, the beautiful (face Schiller !) is not always good. Speaking of 
‘Barbara Pomfret,’ Mrs. Rollins says, in pursuing her subject, she 
‘is made simply ridiculous by her own and her author’s ecstacies 
over her. You don’t feel her beauty in the least; you can only 
laugh. You can’t conceive why Jock should care a straw for her; 
and while in the face of all the author’s adjectives, you would not 
dare to deny Barbara’s physical prettiness, you have a satiated 
sense of desiring with it some “less monotonous attraction.” ’ 
‘Poor, misunderstood Barbara!’ is the way Mrs. Chanler herself 
speaks of her much-discussed heroine. 


The Popular Science Monthly for October is more technical than 
usual both in subject-matter and treatment. Its varied scope may 
be gathered, however, from the mention of such antipodal themes 
as Prof. Cope’s ‘Relation of the Sexes to Government’; Prof. 
Brooks’s instalment of his serial papers on ‘The Growth of oe 
Fishes,’ here concluded ; ‘ Curiosities of Evolution,’ by Mrs. ed 
ington ; and ‘Ethics and Economics,’ by Robert Mathews. Per- 
a Dr. C. A. Herter’s paper on ‘ Hypnotism: What it Is and 
What it is Not,’ will appeal to the largest number of general read- 
ers. Dr. Herter believes that hypnotism may be exercised as an agent 
in therapeutics. ‘Nobody,’ he declares, ‘ can be hypnotized against 
his will ;’ ‘ everything lies in the subject and not in the hypnotizer.’ 
‘ Many people think,’ he continues, ‘ that it is a sign of weak will to 
yield readily to hypnotism, and that it is a sign of strong character 
to resist. Both views are equally erroneous. I have ee 
seen persons of strong, determined character fall asleep at the first 
trial. . Men are as readily hypnotized as women. Imagi-. 
native persons, and those who sleep very soundly, are generally 
easily hypnotized,’—from which we should fancy that Ignatius 
Donnelly and Rip van Winkle would make the best possible sub- 
jects. 


Over the bier of Lester Wallack Mr. W. J. Florence pays the 
dead actor a just tribute in Zhe North American Review. les 
ing of his tellow-"Theapian’s appearance, he says: ‘ John Wallack 
was always a picturesque character on or off the boards. He was 
a handsome man—handsome not only in the eyes of romantic 
maidens, but he had a multitude of admirers among his own sex.’ 
In character, ‘he was genial, just and generous.’ As a manager 
‘he was a great disciplinarian, and exacted proper obedience to his 
stage directions ; yet he was a great favorite and much beloved by 
the members of his company.’~ Of his art, Mr. Florence says that 
he showed little versatility. ‘His marked personality pie by 
dominated the part undertaken. He couldn’t conceal his bright 
and volatile spirit in the serious part of the stage sentimentalist, 
while as a comedian his assumptions always smacked of the broad 
fun of Charles Courtley or “ My Awful Dad.” Indeed, the sense 
of farcical comedy always predominated in his most artistic efforts. 
He could not brook the introduction of the sideboard or mantel- 
piece actor, who had nought to commend him but the cut of his 
trousers, and for whom the Robertsonian school is responsible.’ 
To the same number Dion Boucicault contributes a few words 
about the ‘ Pupils’ whom he is bringing up in the way that they 
should go, theatrically ; and in ‘ Artium Magister,’ we have a plea 
from Clarence King for the inculcation into under-graduates of the 
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irit and idealism of the classics, rather than the arid, cut-and- 
tied historical methods of Porsonian professors. 





Thackeray's Early Writings 
[The St. James's Gazette.) 


THACKERAY’'S admirers are divided into two opposed parties. 
The one party say that writings which the author in his lifetime 
did not think fit to republish ought to be left in oblivion. The 
other party think that everything which he ever wrote ought to be 
handed down to posterity. Mr. [Charles Plumptre] Johnson has 
endeavored to steer a middle course: he has erred, if he has erred 
at all, on the side of discretion. We should gladly have seen his lit- 
tle book [“‘ The Early Writings of William Makepeace Thackeray,” 
with illustrations] amplified by a greater number of Thackeray’s 
pieces, rediscovered or revived. Here is a sample of them :— 

TO GENEVIEVE 
A DISINTERESTED EPISTLE 
Say do I seek, my Genevieve ! Or do I love the flowing verse 
Thy charms alone to win? Upon thy syren tongue ? 
Oh, no! for thou art fifty-five, Oh, no! those strains of thine are 
And uglier than sin ! worse 
Than ever screech-owl sung. 


Since then I thus refuse my love 
For songs or charms to give, 
What could my tardy passion move ? 
Thy Money, Genevieve ! 
A LITERARY SNOB. 


An especial interest belongs to the burlesque lines on “‘ Timbuctoo,” 
the theme of the young Mr. Tennyson’s prize poem at Cambridge. 
Thackeray divided his account of Timbuctoo into methodical para- 
graphs, dealing with The Situation, The Natural History, The Lion 

unt, Life at Home, Life Abroad, and Reflections on the Fore- 
going. We quote the final Apostrophe and the Moral :— 


Desolate Afric! thou art lovely yet! ! 

One heart yet beats which ne’er shall thee forget. 
What though thy maidens area blackish brown, 
Does virtue dwell in whiter breasts alone ? 

Oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no, oh no! 

It shall not, must not. cannot, e’er be so. 

The day shall come when Albion’s self shall feel 
Stern Afric’s wrath, and writhe ’neath Afric’s steel. 
I see her tribes the hill of glory mount, 

And sell their sugars on their own account ; 
While round her throne the prostrate nations come, 
Sue for her rice, and barter for her rum ! 


Writing in Ze Constztutional, Thackeray, using the signature T. 
T., gives an amusing account of a musical club at Cambridge. The 
vocal and instrumental performances end up with a supper :— 


When seated at supper, they seem to forget 

The purpose for which they pretend to have met ; 

I was taken there once, and I found that good eating 
Was the greatest if not the sole cause of their meeting. 


Mr. Johnson makes out a nearly conclusive case for ascribing to 
Thackeray the verses “I’d be a Tadpole,” a parody on “I’d bea 
Butterfly.” ‘The Tadpole” was published in 7%e Gownsman (No. 
2), and a version with very slight differences, written in Thackeray’s 
hand, has been found in an album of autographs. 


I’D BE A TADPOLE 


I'd be a Tadpole, born in a puddle, 
Where drowned dogs and kittens and water-rats meet ; 
And under a stone I so snugly would cuddle, 
With some other tad that was pretty and sweet, 
I'd never seek my poor brains for to muddle 
With thinking why I had no toes to my feet ; 
But under a stone I so snugly would cuddle 
With some other tad as was pretty and sweet. 


Oh, could I borrow the wand of a fairy, 

I'd be a fish and have beautiful fins ! 
Yet in my puddle I’m cleanly and airy, 

I’m washed by the waters and dried by the winds. 
Fish in a pond must be watchful and wary, 

Or boys will catch them with worms and hooked pins ! 

x T’ll be a tadpole, cleanly and airy, 
Washed by the waters and wiped by the winds. 


Sad tho’ the fate of each black little rover 
When summer comes, and the puddle gets dry— 
Why, my good friends, when our fun is all over, 
Is it not better for tadpoles to die? 
Some may turn toads, and with great speckled bellies, 
Swim in the gutter or crawl in the road ; 
T'll die a tadpole, and not like them fellies 
Be one day a tad and the other a toad ! 





The Critic 


In The National Standard (October 12, 1833) Tiis:ciy ~=wrote 
“A Tale of Wonder,” based upon a clever French tale. It relates 
the wonderful experiences of an old woman who fell into dangerous 
company. She is suspicious and feigns sleep. “ Let’s leave her,” 
says the big man; “she’s asleep and can tell no tales.” “Let's 
kill her,” says the little one ; ‘‘ she'll do to feed the pigs.” A hor- 
rible murder is committed in her presence : she makes her escape, 
and over a meal of bacon.and beans she tells the story to her hus- 
band. ‘I must go to the Justice,” she says. *‘Go to the Justice, 

0 to the devil,” says he. “As for the gentleman, it is all over with 

im now, and some of these rogues’ comrades will kill us if we 
peach.” To dismiss the subject he goes on with his meal ; but, in- 
stead of a piece of bacon, he finds a man’s head at the end of his 
fork. The head begins to talk: it belongs to the murdered man, 
and insists upon justice being done to the villains. Finally, when 
the murderers have been hanged, the head is buried (there never 
was such crops of beans as came from the field); and the brave old 
woman, though she was seventy years old, had a son—and lived 
happy ever after. 

Mr. Johnson has been at some pains to identify those of Thack- 
eray’s contributions to Zhe Constitutional which are not the letters 
from Paris, these being easily recognized by the “ T. T.” signature. 
The paper came to grief, but the following letter shows that sad 
experience did not cure Thackeray of his desire to invest money in 
periodicals :— 

13, Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square. 

MY DEAR JERDAN,—Is it fair to ask whether 7he Literary Gazette is 
for sale? I should like to treat; and thought it best to apply to the 
fountain-head, 


Of whom I am always, the obligated 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


It may be assumed that this negotiation led to no result. One of 


the liveliest poems in this book is Thackeray’s imitation of Bérang- 
er’s song the “ Roi d’Yvetot.” 


Il était un Roi d’ Vvetot.—BERANGER. 


There was a King in Brentford He pleased the fine Court ladies 
Of whom no legends tell, With manners soft and bland; 
But who without his glory They named him, with good reason, 





Could sleep and eat right well. 
His Polly’s cotton night-cap, 
It was his crqwn of state; 
He loved to sleep full early, 
And rise again full late. 


All in a fine straw Castle 

He eat his four good meals, 
And for a guard of honour 

A dog ran at his heels; 
Sometimes to view his kingdoms 

Rode forth this monarch, good, 
And then a prancing Jackass 

He royally bestrode. 


There were no evil habits 
With which this King was curst, 


The Father of the Land. 
Four times a year his armies, 
To battle forth did go; 
But their enemies were targets, 
Their bullets they were tow. 


He vexed no quiet neighbour, 
No bootless conquest made, 
But by the laws of pleasure, 
His peaceful realm he swayed; 
And in the years he reigned 
Through all his kingdom wide, 
There was no cause for weeping, 
Save when the good man died. 


Long time the Brentford nation 
Their monarch did deplore— 


Except (and where’s the harm on’t ?)|His portrait yet is swinging 


A somewhat lively thirst. 
And subjects must have taxes, 
And monarchs must have sport; 
So out of every hogshead 
His grace he kept a quart. 


Beside an alehouse door; 
And topers tender-hearted, 

Regard that honest phiz, 
And envy times departed 

That knew no reign like his. 





The latter part of Mr. Johnson’s book deals mainly with Thack- 
eray’s work in journalism—chiefly literary criticisms, some of them 
= trenchant, but none of them malicious. He takes Southey to 
task for his habit of self-contemplation, fostered by solitude and by 
the admiration of a “small and amiable coterie of partial friends.” 
He is severe on Lady Charlotte Bury whom he attacks as the writer 
of “A Diary of the Times of George IV.” He has “never met 
with a more mean or pernicious book.” It is full of “ foul tittle- 
tattle.” The review concludes with these words :— 


There is no need now to be loyal to your Prince, or tender of his 
memory. Take his bounty while living, share his purse and his table, 
gain his confidence, learn his secrets, flatter him, cringe to him, vow to 
him an unbounded fidelity, and when he is dead, write a diary and be- 
tray him ! 

Mr. Johnson makes a very handsome acknowledgment of his in- 
debtedness to the American encouragement of English literature, 
even when it takes the form of reprinting and annexing the works 
of British authors. “ Many of Thackeray’s early writings can only 
be had in their first collected forms by means of these American 
editions,” This edition of Mr. Johnson's work is limited to a very 
small number of copies, printed on large, on hand-made, and on an- 
tique paper—s50 copies in all. ‘The illustrations are delightfully 


humorous and beautifully executed. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 

The Magazine of Art for November has for its frontispiece 
an etching by James D. Smillie of a picture by F. A. Bridgman, 
‘ The Horse Market, Cairo.’ The Hon. Lewis Wingfield, the play- 
wright, has a brilliant article on ‘Art in the Theatre.’ Walter 
Crane contributes another masterly paper on the ‘Language of 
Line.’ This time he treats of ‘Relief.’ His remarks on the sub- 
ject do not offer anything particularly novel to American students 
of drawing according to advanced methods. The Walters collec- 
tion is described in the American Art Notes, and Baltimore art is 
thoroughly reviewed. The illustrations in this number are not as 
good as usual. 

—An exhibition of twenty-eight works by E. Aubrey Hunt, an 
American artist, settled at London, is now open in Boston. " 

—Mr. St. Gaudens has received a commission for the statue of 
Gen. Logan for Lincoln Park, Chicago, and John Donoghue will 
model the Shakspeare statue for the same place. 


—The most important paper in the October Portfo/zo is the fifth 
of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s conversations between the ‘ Scientist’ 
and the ‘ Artist’ on the subject of book-illustration. Under the 
heading, ‘ The Effect of Fashion,’ Mr. Hamerton discourses in his 
happiest and most modern vein of existing conditions in book-illus- 
trating. Cosmo Monkhouse writes of Copley Fielding, De Wint 
and Hunt. The frontispiece is a tinted photographic reproduction 
of a rather sculpturesquely treated female figure by Marcus Stone. 

—The Grant Monument, being the first statue of General Grant 
erected in the United States, was unveiled at St. Louis October 20th. 
The statue is of bronze, nine and one half feet high, and shows the 
general in fatigue uniform. 


—M. Benjamin Constant, the French painter of Oriental subjects, 
is announced to arrive in this city early next month. He will have 
a studio at the Boussod-Valadon establishment where he will paint 

portraits. M. Constant brings with him his picture for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of next year and will exhibit it here. The sub- 
ject is the death of a sheik. 

—The first exhibition for the season of the Salmagundi Sketch 
Club will open November 15th. 


—William Wallace Witherspoon, a painter and sculptor of the 
last generation of New York artists, died October 11th. He studied 
at the old Academy of Design at the comer of Broadway and 
Leonard Street, and then went to Rome to paint. Returning to 
New York, he ‘became an Associate Member of the Academy of 
Design, one of the founders of the Artists’ Fund and one of the 
original members of the Sketch Club. 


—Among the minor exhibitions of the season are one of drawings 
by Detaille at the Boussod-Valadon & Co. gallery and one of the 
works of Villegas. 


—Among the pictures to be shown at the opening of the Metro- 
— Museum of Art is the celebrated portrait of Madame Cata- 
ani, the prima donna, by Madame Vigée Le Brun, painted in the 
best manner of this famous artist. It is the property of Dr. Mani- 
gault, of Charleston, and has been in the Manigault family for forty 

ears. It is said that Makart’s picture, ‘ Diana’s Hunting Party,’ 
exhibited in New York last season, will be presented to the Muse- 
um by the owner. 





Current Criticism 


A ‘LITERARY SWEATER’—The ‘ Literary Sweater’ began, as 
a sub-editor, on a salary of one guinea a week! For this he 
worked twelve hours a day, and a good many hours of the night. 
Since these days (and after an attack of ‘ brain fever’) the child of 
Grub Street has written sermons, and penny novels, and biogra- 
phies, and verses, and comic copy, and, in three years, thirty tales 
of 25,000 words each! Compared with this fertility Mrs. Oliphant 
and the late Mr. Trollope are indolent. For one novel the victim 
was paid 2/. 2s., while for a volume of children’s tales, 150 pages, 
he received 3/. In short, out of all this enormous miscellaneous 
labor the victim of competition has earned about 200/. The story 
scarcely seems credible to literary gents more fortunate and less 
industrious, perhaps less well endowed by nature. But whence 
comes the difference, and why is one laborer paid so differently 
from other toilers in the same field? He who would solve the ques- 
tion must learn a very great deal more than most of us about the in- 
tricacies of the literary market, and the supply of and demand for 
. ms. \ But if any capitalists are really making fortunes out of this . 
employment of penmen at starvation wages, why it is high time 
that a Literary Trades Union was started by the oppressed class, 

ah and Tanday books, 


the unknown toilers who write penny no 
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and London Correspondence, and biographies, and ‘ report cricket 
and football matches.’ Cannot they combine not to write a three- 
volume novel under—any sum they please to fix? Unluckily they 
will be undersold by authors who willingly pay to have their novels 
printed, and who, if they could, would gladly subsidize a world of 
readers.—Andrew Lang, in Longman’s. 





WHAT A BOOKSELLER SHOULD BE.— We have an exalted 
enough opinion of our calling to imagine that the book business, 
above many others, requires a icularly varied, not to say schol- 
arly, training. A bookseller whose function it is to come into con- 
tact with customers needs both a keen knowledge of human nat- 
ure and a thorough education. He is not in the store to simply 
‘wait on’ customers, as so many seem to think. That is the point 
which even the girls who hand you the book you ask for at the 
dry-goods stores have attained. The bookseller we have in mind, 
and the one referred to by X. Y. Z.; quoted in the extract from 
THE CRITIC, reprinted elsewhere, ought to be in a position to 
teach his customer. In this sense does his position become a high 
one in the business world, that it becomes an educational factor as 
well as a commercial one. In_our estimation the position of a 
dealer in school-books, for instance, would be a most difficult one 
to fill, if filled “anew Sy material he deals in, the class of 
people he is called upon to serve, being the most advanced in 
thought. But not less so is the position in any of the. other 
branches of the book-trade. Take the department of fiction or 
reading for the young. What responsibility, looked at in the right 
light, rests upon the dealer in such literature! Of course, what a 
man wants he will have, but how often does the timely advice of 
one who is known and respected as an authority m teste, and 
modify the choice of those who come to buy books of which they 
themselves know nothing.— The Publishers’ Weekly. 





Notes 
JUSTICE LAWRENCE of the Supreme Court of New York handed 
down. a decision last Monday, sustaining the Tilden will, which 
was brought before him for construction as to the legality of the 
a leaving about $4,000,000 for a public library in this city. 
he Judge holds that the bequest is legal and valid. It is over two 
years since ex-Gov. Tilden died and his public-spirited disposition 
of his estate became known. During this time certain of his 
relatives, who were amply provided for by his will, have labored 
without ceasing to thwart their kinsman’s purpose, and deprive 
the public of the splendid bequest he had sande Se the general 
. Whether they will abandon the attempt now, or pursue it 
raed the Court of Appeals, we do not know. An act has already 
been passed by the Legislature incorporating the Tilden Trust, 
and everything is ready for the establishment of the Tilden Library 
as soon as legal obstacles are removed. i 
—As usual, an array of famous names greets the reader of The 
Youth’s Companion’s prospectus for 1889—Gens. Lord Wolseley, 
Nelson A. Miles and A. W. Greely, Profs. Tyndall and Huxley, 
Archdeacon Farrar, the Marquis of Lorne and Admiral S. B. 
Luce, Justin McCarthy, Frederick Schwatka and James Parton. 
Papers there will be, telling the youth how to get on in business 
and the various professions, the contributors to this series being 
Dr. Austin Flint, Judge O. W. Holmes, Jr., Mr. E. L. Godkin, 
Andrew Carnegie, F. B. Thurber and Erastus Wiman. Among 
the poets of the year will be Edmund Clarence Stedman, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Lucy Larcom and Dr. Charles Mackay; and in each 
issue there will be at least three complete stories, by such writers 
as Joel Chandler Harris, Rebecca Harding Davis, Octave Thanet, 
and Elizabeth Stuart.Phelps (now Mrs. Herbert Ward). Other 
names in this prospectus that have won a place in the affections of 
the young are J. T. Trowbridge, Col. Thomas W. Knox, Frank H. 
Cushing, Charles Barnard and Thomas Stevens, the bicyclist. The 
pictures will be as numerous as ever, and of the same order of 
merit, and there is no-reason to apprehend that the sig gags 
will lose next year (except from natural causes) any one of its ‘at 
least two millions of regular readers.’ 


—‘B.C. 1887’ is the apparently paradoxical title of a volume of 
travels in British Columbia during last year, by the authors of 
‘Three in Norway.’ Longmans, Green & Co. will publish it. 

—Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was married at Gloucester, Mass., 
Oct. 20th, to Mr. Herbert D. Ward, son of Dr. William Hayes 
Ward of The Independent. Mr. Ward has been out of college only 
four years, and was graduated at Andover Seminary last spring. 
One of Miss Phelps’s most popular books is ‘ An Old Maid’s Para- 
dise’; another is called ‘ Burglars in Paradise’; and on the day 
her marriage was announced, the following paragraph ng seco in 
one or two journals over her signature :—‘ The present discussion 
of the question, “Is marriage a failure?” is offensive to good taste, 
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and harmful to a large class in every community. — do not 
stop to think of the immoral bearings of this matter, and I for one 
do not wish to take any part in the discussion of it.’ 


—A new novel by Walter Hubbell, author of ‘The Great Am- 
herst Mystery,’ will reach the public to-day: It is entitled ‘The 
Curse of Marriage.’ According to the Wor/d, ‘the critics are pre- 
paring to decide whether “The Curse of Marriage ” is a failure.’ 

—With its issue of October 20th, America began to fill out the 
unexpired subscriptions to the Chicago Current, a paper which has 
succumbed after a long and disheartening struggle ainst adverse 
conditions. Early numbers of the newer journal will contain Ad- 
miral Porter’s ‘ Reminiscences of Garibaldi,’ ‘Ivar Elda’s Sons,’ a 
blank-verse tale by H. H. Boyesen, and ‘Such Stuff as Dreams,’ 
by Brander Matthews. - 

—Mr. Stedman will include an extract from Whistler’s ‘Ten 
o’Clock’ in the last volume of his Library of American Literature. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson’s paper in Scrzbner’s for November 
will be entitled ‘ The Education of an Engineer,’ and will contain 
more ‘random memories’ of Northern Scotland, among them a 
vivid account of a descent into the sea which he once made in a 
diver’s suit. ‘A Christmas Sermon’ will be the title of his paper 
in the December issue. 

—A Spanish edition of ‘Ramona’ has just made its appearance 
in this city. 

—Mary Hartwell Catherwood, whose serial story, ‘ The Romance 
of Dollard,’ begins in the November Century, lives at Hoopeston, 
Ill. This story is not her maiden creation, for she is the author 
of the two books for juveniles, entitled ‘Rocky Fort’ and ‘Old 
Caravan Days.’ Of her romance she says: ‘The story of Dollard 
at first impressed me as incredible. I thought over it long before 
hunting up records, historical evidence, and contemporary life. 
Finally I began to make it a story.’ 

—In the last Revue Sczentifique a column is given up to Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘One Hundred Days in Europe.’ 

—Ticknor & Co. have in press a volume of short stories by El- 
len Olney Kirk, author of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,’ consisting 
of ‘ Better Times,’ ‘One Too Many,’ * The Tragedy at Dale Farm, 
‘ The Story of a Silk Dress,’ ‘ A Bohemian,’ ‘ Miss Ruth,’ ‘ A Pair 
of Silk Stockings,’ ‘Aux Serrieux,’ ‘The Young Doctor’ and ‘ The 
Widow's Mite. 


—Wnm. R. Jenkins has a few copies of the Lasserre translation 
into the French of the four Gospels. Since the decree from the 
Vatican, the work cannot be bought in any Catholic bookshop in 
France. 

—Sir Morell Mackenzie’s ‘ Frederick the Noble’ is selling in Lon- 
don as fast as it can be turned off the press. ,Two booksellers are 
said to have sold 400 copies each within an hour. Sir Morell has 
pee? a rejoinder to his critics, which will go to press this 
week, 

—Macmillan & Co. will have ready very soon ‘ Frederick, Crown 
Prince and Emperor: a Biographical Sketch Dedicated to his 
Memory,’ by Rennell Rodd, with an introduction by the Empress 
Frederick. Mr. Rodd is an attaché of the British Legation at 
Berlin, and devotes his time, when not busied with diplomatic. mat- 
ters, to literature. 


—Of the author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ an exchange says :—‘ She 
is by birth an Australian. Her father, Mr. Thomas Arnold, now at 
Oxford, held an educational position in Tasmania, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Governor Sorell. Two at least of his children 
were born at Hobart, and Mrs. Humphry Ward is one. A brother, 
Theodore, is a schoolmaster in New Zealand, while a sister was 
married a few years ago to Mr. Leonard Huxley, the son of Prof. 
Huxley. 

—Portraits of Mrs. Humphry Ward and Margaret Deland will 
appear in Zhe Book Buyer tor November. 


—Mr. William S. Walsh, editor of Lzppzncott’s Magazine and 
American Notes and Queries, has in press with J. B. Lippincott 
Co. a volume of fugitive essays entitled ‘ Paradoxes of a Philistine.’ 
He has also made a selection for the same house of ‘ Béranger’s 
Songs and Poems,’ of which only 750 copies will be sold in this 
country. 

—The opening article in the November American Magazine 
will be ‘An American Theatre,’ a profusely illustrated paper, by Mr. 
George Edgar Montgomery, on our stage in general and Mr. A.M. 
Palmer's companies in particular. In the same number will appear 
an article on the National Conservatory of Music. Mr. John Gil- 
mer patron) gi prage ied and editor of the poet Keats and former- 
ly connected with the New York World, is to assume the manage- 
ment of the°magazine. 


- The Critic 









—A dinner was given at Indianapolis on Thursday of last week 
to James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, by the Western As- 
sociation of Writers. .Some forty guests gathered to do him honor, 
and letters were read from Gen. Harrison, George Wm. Curtis, 
Mark Twain, Robert Burns Wilson, Charles A. Dana, Gen. Lew 
Wallace, Brander Matthews, John Boyle O'Reilly, Richard W. Gil- 
der and Bill Nye. 

—‘ Musical Instruments and their Homes’ is announced by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., written by Mrs, John Crosby Brown and Wm. 
Adams Brown, and profusely illustrated from the collection in the 
possession of the former. 


—Cardinal Manning has written a paper for The Forum on the 
teaching of religion in the public shonin which, coming from so 
high an ecclesiastical source and in the midst of a heated discussion 
on the subject in different parts of this country, will be of t in- 
terest. The Cardinal is also collecting some of his shorter miscel- 
laneous papers for publication. 


—Octave Feuillet has announced to the director of the Gymnase 
that he cannot undertake his promised comedy, and says he will 
never write again. The death of his only son ia completely un- 
nerved him. , 


—Michael Davitt will complete during the winter his ‘ History of 
the Land League in Ireland and America.’ 

—Longmans, Green & Co. issue this month, in two volumes, 
‘The Private Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell,’ consisting 
chiefly of the hitherto unpublished letters of the Irish Liberator, 
copiously annotated and connected by sufficient narrative for ex- 
planatory purposes. Despite the title, the correspondence is devoted 
almost exclusively to public topics. 


—Among their Christmas books for this year, D. Lothrop & Co. 
announce an illustrated edition of Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Star Bearer ;’ 
‘ The Five Madonnas,’ from famous paintings, with Felicia Hemans’s 
‘Evening Hymn to the Virgin ;’ ‘ The Luck of Edenhall ;’ ‘ The Holy 
Grail ;’ ‘ The Lost Earl, with Other Poems and Tales in Verse,’ se« 
lected from the works of J. T. Trowbridge ; Lamb’s ‘ Dissertation on 
Roast Pig,’ with drawings by Bridgman ; two of Tolstoi’s short sto- 
ries, ‘ What People Live By’ and ‘ Where there is Love there is God ;’ 
and the Artist Gallery Series, furnishing photogravures of the noted 
paintings of seven famous artists, with portraits and biographies, 


—Thos. Whittaker will issue immediately ‘Our New Mistress,” 
by Miss Yonge, and ‘ Musgrove Ranch, a Tale of Southern Cali- 
fornia,’ by T. M. Browne. 

—George MacDonald is preparing for publication a novel called 
‘Of Our Blood.’ 


—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce a ‘Botany for Academies and 
Colleges,’ by Annie Chambers-Ketchum ; ‘Ilium ; or, The Curse 
of the Old South Church of Boston,’ by James J. Kane; the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Count Grammont,’ by Anthony Hamilton; ‘ Leaves from 
the Life of a Good-for-Nothing,’ by Joseph F. Von Eichendorff ; 
and ‘A Marriage of Shadows and Other Poems,’ by Margaret 
Veley. The next two volumes in the International Statesmen Se- 
ries will be ‘O’Connell,’ by J. A. Hamilton, and ‘Prince Metter- 
nich,’ by Col. G. B. Malleson. 


—The indefatigable Paul du Chaillu has created another marvel, 
‘The Viking Age,’ which the Scribners will soon publish with, 
twelve hundred illustrations. 

—D.C. Heath & Co. will soon add to their series of French texts. 
for the use of schools and colleges Daudet’s ‘ La Belle Nivernaise,” 
Victor Hugo’s ‘Bug Jargal,’ Scribe’s ‘Le Verre d’Eau’ and La- 
martine’s Seana’ d’Arc.’ 

—The Russian Censor has recently made some concessions to. 

pular demand, and among other works now allowed entrance 
into the country are Heine’s complete works, Wallace’s ‘ Free Rus- 
sia,’ Carlyle’s ‘ History of the French Revolution’ and ‘ Frederick 
the Great,’ and Zola’s ‘ Thérése Raquin.’ 


—Bibliophiles will rejoice in a superb édztion de luxe which the 
Routledges have ready of ‘ The Wandering Jew’ by Eugene Sue. 
The work, which is in English, is published in three volumes, royal 
octavo, mounted in paper-label covers and printed on heavy uncut 
ear The illustrations number 182 and are all from designs by 

erdinandus. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ninety-Three,’ with illustrations by- 
ag Brion, Vierge, and the author himself, is also ready and 
‘The Man Who Laughs,’ with 140 illustrations, by Vierge and 
Rochegrosse, will follow soon, each in two volumes and uniform 
with the preceding volumes from the author of ‘ Les Misérables.’ 
Two other books which this house have in preparation are ‘My 
Trip Round the World,’ by W. S. Caine, M.P., and ‘A Thousand 
Miles up the Nile,’ by Miss Amelia B. Edwards—a ripe student of 
Egyptian archeology as well as an entertaining novelist. 
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—“Q,” the mysterious author of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock’ and ‘ Troy 
Town,’ is guessed to be Mr. Arthur Quilter Crouch, an Oxonian 
and a member of the literary staff of Cassell & Co. 


—White & Allen announce the Iliad and the Odyssey in Greek ; 
‘De Imitatione Christi’ in the original Latin; illustrated editions 
of some old-time ballads, such as ‘The Old Folks at Home,’ 
‘When the Swallows Homeward Fly,’ ‘ Annie Laurie’ and ‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen ;’ ‘The Thompson Street Poker Club,’ by Guy 
Carleton ; ‘The Mott Street Poker Club,’ by Alfred Trumble ;’ ‘ The 
Child Wife,’ ‘ The Free Lances’ and ‘ No Golster * by Mayne Reid ; 
‘ The Hottentot Blue-Books ; or, Smith and Schmidt in Africa,’ by 
C. M. Von Seyppel; and an édtt2on de luxe of Goldsmith’s Poetical 
Works. 

—The first volume of the Scribners’ ‘ Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians ’ is nearing completion, 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately ‘The His- 
torical Memorials of Canterbury,’ a limited large-paper edition; a 
similar edition of ‘Fifty Years of English Song.” ‘The Book of 
Latter-Day Ballads,’ compiled and arranged by Henry F. Ran- 
dolph; the ‘Autobiography and Memorials of Samuel Irenzus 
Prime,’ edited by Wendell Prime; ‘Our Celestial Home,’ by Jer- 
main G. Porier, of the Cincinnati Observatory ; ‘The Only Way 
Out,’ a story of doubt and belief, by Leander S. Keyser; ‘Rest a 
While,’ by Rose Porter; ‘ The Peerless Prophet,’ a life of John the 
Baptist, by Archibald McCullagh, D.D.; ‘The Testimony of Justin 
, Martyr to Early Christianity,’ by George:T. Purves, D.D., and new 
editions of the poems of Caroline May, entitled ‘ Lays of Memory 
and Affection, of the Months and Seasons, etc.,’ and ‘ Comfort,’ 
poems by K. H. J. 

. —Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘ In Ole Virginia’ is to be brought out 
handsomely in London. The entire edition of his ‘ Two Little 
‘ Confederates’ was exhausted the day it appeared. 


—Through the negotiation of B. Westermann & Co., Lake Forest 
University has recently purchased the library of the late Prof. 
August Reifferscheid. The collection contains about 4000 volumes, 
among which are many works of value to the specialist, now diffi- 
cult to obtain. Prof. Reifferscheid was for twenty-five years in the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Breslau, from which he 
was Called in 1884 to the University of Strasburg. He was eminent 
as an editor and commentator of both Greek and Latin authors, 
and his library shows great breadth as well as thoroughness of 
scholarship. Among the works ‘of special interest may be men- 
tioned the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ’ complete, the ‘Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum ;’ the ‘Corpus Historiae Byzantinae ’ com- 
plete, in forty-nine volumes; a number of works, like Corssen’s 
‘Aussprache’ and Mommsen’s ‘ Unteritalische Dialeckte,’ out of 
print or scarce; besides all the minor works of Mommsen and 
the other eminent classical scholars of Germany belonging to the 
generation now just passing away. Supplementing the previous 
collections of Lake Forest University, the securing of these books 
gives the institution an excellent working library in classical phi- 
ogy, not simply for purposes of undergraduate instruction, but 
also for post-graduate work. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
loluvencet 

QUESTIONS 

No. 1405.—-Who is ‘ Margaret Deland,’ author or authoress of 
‘John Ward, Preacher’? Is it a nom-de-plume? If not, I will be 
obliged for any information you can give me, especially in regard to re- 
ligious proclivities or belief. 

Hoosac FAtts, N. Y. G. H.N, 


{Margaret Deland is the real name of the author of ‘ John Ward.’ 
We know very little of her, but that little is at the service of our corre- 
spondent. Mrs. Deland is a granddaughter of Major William Wade of 
Pennsylvania. Her home was formerly in Pittsburgh, Pa., but since her 
marriage has been in Boston. In 1886 she published a limited edition of 
a volume of poems called ‘The Old Garden, and Other Verses,’ of 
which we spoke (5 Feb., 1887) as ‘certainly the most promising of the 
recent yolumes of American verse.’ The limited edition was exhausted 
in a few weeks, and a regular edition put upon the market. Of Mrs. 
Deland’s novel, Archdeacon Farrar has a highly appreciative review in 
the September Longman's Magazine. We ourselves described it (4 Aug., 
1888) as ‘a novel whose performance is far above the ayerage,’ and 
shows ‘remarkable reserve of power.’ Mrs. Deland’s publishers, 


Critic 
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Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publish in their Literary Bulletin for 
October an attractive portrait of the author, accompanying an advertise- 
ment of the sixth edition of ‘ John Ward, Preacher.’] 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is iged in this col: 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Abbott, E. A History of Greece. $2.25 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Nos. 25-26. 50 cts. each 
Beard, C. The Universal Christ. Sermons................+0 
OTORGEE. BORO 265. nos cas cnccen cel bidade s-2cue 


Besant, W., and Rice, J. “Twas in ers Ba 
Besant, W. The World Went Very Well ana 


b. aE 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 








Black, W. In Far Lochaber. $1.25.............. has . Harper & Bros. 
Bradlee, C.D. Sermons for all Sects.......... ... ....Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co, 
Brooke, W. Pencil Pictures of Child Life. $1.25....... ... Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Bruce, A. B. The Training of the Twelve. $2.50.... ..... A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
Burnham, C. L. Young Maidsand Old..................00 ton: Ticknor & Co, 
Burnham, C. L. Young Maids and Old.................. 2.00. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 


Wood. $1.95 ....-. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
ag Journeys in the Antipodes. $1.75. 
Bostea: Estes & ions. 


Byrnes, Inspector and Hawthorne, J. .Another’s Crime. $1........... Cassell 
Calkins, W. Keystones of Faith. 7sc 

Champney, E. Great Grand-Mother’s Girls in New Mexico. 

Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 


Burdick, L. D. i Field and Wood. $1.25 
Butterworth, H. Zig- 








Chatterbo®, 1888.......0.0cecvseesecsees --.-Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Clement, R. E. Civil Government. 84c. ....A. Lovell & Co. 
mway, M.D. Edmund Randolph. $3 . P, Putnam’s Sons, 
ration in Christian Work. 60c.... .. Baker & Taylor Co. 
Coffin, C.C. Marching to Victory............. 2. ++ wee & Bros. 
Coolidge, S. Clover. $1.25............:.ccee cee ceeeeeecees Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Cranch, C. P.. Kobboltozo. ..... .....c.ccccee cccsdescecces Boston: Lee & Shi 
Cranch,C. P. The Last of the Huggermuggers............. Boston: Lee & She a 


Dodd, A. B. Glorinda. #5 SeRUsGd 6 eWheks Vass pbaceccscaetbia Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Editors of Wide Awake. ry ied dbnetessacaseee Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Edwards, G. W. Sunday Rhymes from the Days of Our Grandmothers. $4. 

A. D. F. Randolph Co. 


Elam, C, A Physician’s Problem. 50c..........0+ssseesees Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Ewart, H.C. Leaders Upward and Onward. $1.50.............+. Thos. Whittaker. 
Foote, M. H. John Bodewin’s Testimony. soc...... Aas reed Boston:Ticknor & Co. 


Fortier, A. Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. 
Frost, A. B. Stuff and Nonsense. $1.25......... 
Fuller, E. The Dramatic Year. 1887-88. $ 
Gibbons, J. Tenure and Toil. $r.so0. ... 







Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
.. ..Boston: Ticknor & Co. 










Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

the. Hermann and Dorothea.. ... -Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Goldsmith,O. The Traveller... ... ........... -.-Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Hale, L. P. Fagots for the Fireside. $1.25...........+-..005 Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Hale, S. J. Happy Homes and Good Society,.......... ... Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Headley, P.C. Fighting Phil. $1.50..........----0eeees00s Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Keats, Lamia, Ill. by Will H. Low..... — ........00 Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
neeland, Volcanos and Earthquakes. $2.50.......... Boston: D. Latheop & Co. 
Knox, T. W. ~~ Sy MASEURIIIED + < « o'n.s sac sos cuanvens ston Harper & Bros. 
Le Row, C. B. * The Young Idea.’ 50c..... 1.0 eee sceeeceeeeeeecees Cassell & Co. 
Sees as en MOOD TONY 65 ng oy an cierins vinbccncectn isnedesvetwar cane Ha & Bros, 
Mapleson Memoirs, The. 1848-1888. 2vols. $4....Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Mason, E. T. British Letters, $4.50.......0..eesse-se0e sees . P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Menken, A. I. Infelicia....°°** 22... ccs 2.0. ceeeeee cee Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Meredith, G, Shaving of Shagpat and Farina. $1.50......... joston: Roberts Bros. 
Meredith, G. Diana of the Crossways. $1.50 . Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Moore, G. Confessions of a Young Man...... 
Mulock, D. M, A Friend Stands at the Door. 
Mulock, D. M. A Christmas Carol. $1... ........ 

The Boy Broker. $2.............sccecesees Frank A. Mun Co. 
DRGRTER, BP 5 is. OU ROMRS 2:5 os chet cess nasccdcccsbosccccdevacte Henry Holt & Co. 
Ober, F. A. The Knockabout Club in the Antilles. $1.50..Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 
Optic.O. Taken bythe Enemy. $1.50..............+ beac Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Peard, F..M. To Horse and Away, $1.25.........ccecceceecseeee Thos. Whittaker. 
Perry, N. The Youngest Miss Lorton. $1.50.. .........0++ Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Porter, R. The Story of Mary the Mother. $3,... ........ Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Problems of American Civilization. 60C..........cseeseeeees eee Baker & Taylor Co. 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual.....  .....seeenee cence eeeeees Publishers’ Weekly. 
Quick Cooking: A Book of Culinary Heresies. $ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Rabbe, F. Shelley: The Man and the Poet. $2. 
Roberts, E. Shoshone......... 
Roe, E. P. Miss Lou. $1.50 ............ 
Ruskin, J._ The King of the : aa River 











sand, G.. Princess Nourmahal,.. ..  ........se-seeeeee ceecces . W. Dillingham 
Shirley, P. Little Miss Weezy’s Brother..... ...........++- Boston: Lee & She; 
Shove, I Wetmeeie Dimer Casa, |. oo soc < v8 cnc neve sebcecinnes gnc ..Ginn & Co, 
Sidney, P. Astrophel and Stella. $1.75..... .......Chicago: A. C. Mota & Co. 
Smith, A. Dreamthorp. 506. ........-cccccsccses-cocsssees Boston: Lee & She; f 
Sorel, A. Montesquieu. $1.............. eeeeseeeeees Chicago: A. C. ——- Co. 
Spenser, E. Complaints. roc.... ...... EE Re eS ON yt . ...Cassell & Co. 
Spurgeon, C. H. The Cheque Book of the Bank of Faith. $1.50. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Steele, R. The Loverand Other Papers. soc.............. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Stern, S. A. Jottings of Travel in China and Japan......... Phila.: Porter & Coates. 
Stoddard, E. Temple House... .. @ cascccocneeese is gsi thin la gba dated Cassell & Co, 
Stuart, E. Carried Off: A Story of Pirate Times, go cts ......... Thos, Whittaker. 
Sunter, J. P. All Around the Year. 50c........... ........-Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Thiry, J H. School Savings’ Banks of the United Sta 
Thwing, C. F.- The Working Church, 75C........+00seeeeeceee Baker & Taylor Co. 
Tourgee, A. W. Letterstoa King. $1.25.. ....--0..02 ces cseeneee ne Hunt. 
Trowbridge J. ye > Saree yf Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Verne, J. The Adventures of a Chinaman........-......+0+ Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Whittier, J. G. Poetical Works. Vols 1 and 2. $1.50 each. 


Cambridge: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


White, M. E. After Noontide. $1...+.... .... Cambridge: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ork, H.C, Marching Through Georgia. $1.50... ........ ton: Ticknor & Co. 
Wright, N.C. Children’s Stories of the Great Scientists. ...... Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Zola, E. The Girlin Scarlet. 25c........ «+ seessees Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
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